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Editors’  Introduction 


Due  to  the  excessive  controversy  which  has  arisen  in  the 
last  year  concerning  last  year’s  University  Experience  and  in 
anticipation  of  criticism  in  the  wake  of  this  publication,  it 
seems  necessary  to  make  some  prefatory  remarks. 

In  spite  of  its  title,  this  booklet  makes  no  claim  to 
present  to  anyone  THE  university  experience  or  even  THE 
Duke  experience,  for  no  such  model  exists.  Neither  is  it 
intended  to  be  a completely  balanced  picture  of  Duke 
University.  Rather,  it  is  an  effort  to  introduce  new 
members  of  the  Duke  community  to  an  additional 
perspective  to  the  university  than  that  which  is  obtained 
from  the  equally  unbalanced  official  literature  about  Duke 
and  a weekend  visit  to  the  campus. 

One  of  the  most  frequent  criticisms  of  last  year’s  edition 
was  its  “sinister  tone.’’  We  deny  that  any  particular  tone 
has  been  adopted  for  this  book  to  which  each  writer  had  to 
mold  his  comments.  Each  contributor  to  this  publication 
was  chosen  on  the  basis  of  his  or  her  involvement  or 
interest  in  the  subject  he  was  asked  to  write  about. 
Naturally,  our  selection  of  writers  and  topics  was  arbitrary. 
But  these  decisions  were  made  with  much  effort  to  present 
a diverse  range  of  aspects  of  the  “university  experience,” 
and  to  present  equally  diversified  personalities  the 
opportunity  to  write.  If  the  articles  presented  here  were  all 
written  with  a negative  slant— and  it  is  apparent  that  they 
were  not— this  could  only  have  been  coincidental  and  not  a 


reflection  of  editorial  policy. 

Only  half  of  the  over  twenty-five  contributors  to  this 
booklet  are  active  members  of  the  Duke  YM-YWCA.  One 
result  of  this  is  that  those  articles  not  written  by  Y people 
may  or  may  not  reflect  the  philosophy  of  the  Y as  it  is 
presented  in  the  article  introducing  the  section  on  the  Y. 
These  people  were  chosen  by  the  editors  on  the  basis  of 
what  we  felt  to  be  their  competence,  coherence,  and 
concern.  Their  opinions  and  remarks,  then,  are  not 
necessarily  condoned  by  the  Y Cabinet.  We  adopted  a 
policy  of  editing  contributors’  articles  only  where 
absolutely  necessary,  as  it  is  difficult  for  two  people  to 
define  “good  taste”  for  a large  group  of  readers.  Any  false 
information  or  deprecatory  remarks  which  are  a result  of 
these  policies  are  regretted  by  us,  and  may  admittedly  be  in 
contradiction  with  the  Y’s  commitment  to  “peace  and 
justice,  freedom  and  dignity  for  all  people.” 

Finally,  we  would  like  to  say  that  there  are  many  of  us 
who  inexplicably  love  Duke  University  very  much.  It  hurts 
us,  therefore,  when  we  see  our  university  fail  to  be  what  we 
feel  a university  should  be.  May  we  humbly  suggest  that 
most  of  the  criticism  made  in  this  book  can  be  read  in  a 
spirit  of  concern? 

Nancy  Arvay 
Rob  Mellon 
Co-edilors 
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Some  Introductory  Thoughts 


You  are  one  of  the  fourteen  hundred  persons  who,  by 
choice  or  default,  will  be  entering  Duke  University  for  the 
first  time  this  fall.  It  is  always  interesting  to  rap  with  people 
concerning  their  reasons  for  choosing  Duke,  but  it  would  be 
of  more  interest  to  you,  I feel,  to  know  something  about 
the  university  you  have  selected  to  attend. 

It  is  somewhat  fruitless  to  attempt  to  define  the 
concept  of  a university:  “a  community  of  scholars,” 
“communications  collective,”  “vanguard  for  social  reform,” 
etc.,  have  all  been  used,  and  are  all  true  to  a certain  extent. 
But  there  is  much,  much  more.  Rather  than  expand  any 
further  along  that  line,  it  would  be  more  helpful  and 
concrete  to  present  some  observations-admittedly 
general--about  Duke  as  a unique  institution.  The  intent  of 
this  article  will  be  neither  to  impress  or  depress  you,  but 
merely  to  give  you  some  ideas  from  a student  perspective. 

A student-perspective  college  guide  published  by  the 
Yale  Daily  News  recently  intimated  that  Duke  truly 
deserves  its  reputation  as  “the  Harvard  of  the  South.”  A 
sportswriter  for  the  Durham  Morning  Herald,  when 
referring  to  a Duke  team,  repeatedly  uses  the  pharse, 
“.  . .the  boys  from  Methodist  Fiats.  . .”  Most  national 
publications  will  describe  Duke  in  intentionally  vague  terms 
similar  to  “one  of  America’s  outstanding  private 
universities.”  The  irony  that  will  be  such  a large  source  of 
the  difficulty  in  attempting  to  describe  Duke  is  that  all  of 
these  descriptions  are  simultaneously  true.  Perhaps  at  this 
time  in  its  development,  the  only  definite  word  one  can  use 
when  thinking  of  Duke  is  “ambiguity.”  There  is  a certain 
directionlessness  about  Duke,  and  myriad  contradictions 
between  aspirations  and  actualities  which  all  make  it 
impossible  to  categorize  Duke  with  labels  like  “liberal,” 
“conservative,”  “scholarly,”  “country-club,”  etc.,  for  it  is 
all  of  these  things  equally. 

As  a result  of  the  ambiguity  of  Duke  itself,  one  simple 
can  not  stereotype  “the”  Duke  student,  “the”  Duke 
professor,  “the”  Duke  administrator,  or  even  “they”-the 
omni-present  whoever-it-is  who  make(s)  university  policies. 
This  situation  is  both  good  and  bad,  but  immensely 
frustrating  for  someone  writing  an  article  such  as  this.  It  is 
imperative,  therefore,  that  you  read  this  article  and  all 
others  with  a considerable  grain  of  salt.  For  no  one -least  of 
all  the  they  who  claim  to  run  it-can  give  you  a legitimate 
answer  to  the  question,  “what  is  Duke?” 

Duke,  as  an  institution,  is  currently  undergoing  a 
painful  but  necessary  period  of  change.  Many  students 
would  read  this  with  disbelief,  pointing  (and  quite  rightly) 
to  the  many  instances  wherfe  “they”  have  to  be  prodded 
and  pushed  to  instigate  even  relatively  trivial  reforms.  Qn 
individual  issues,  this  may  be  the  case,  but  it  takes  someone 
who  has  been  a close  but  detached  observer  for  many  years 
to  see  the  change  in  overall  character  that  Duke  is 
undergoing 


The  problem  is  largely  geographical.  Duke,  to  put  it 
frankly,  is  in  the  no-man’s-land  of  trying  desperately  to  be 
in  fact  as  well  as  image  an  Ivy  League  university,  but  forced 
by  tradition  and  economic  interests  to  maintain  somewhat 
stifling  ties  with  its  immediate  region.  About  twelve  years 
ago,  Duke  made  the  decision  to  strive  to  become  a national 
university  regarding  its  admissions  policies.  As  a result,  only 
about  forty  percent  of  Duke’s  undergraduates  now  come 
from  the  South.  The  faculty  at  Duke  has  always  been 
drawn  overwhelmingly  from  Eastern  and  Mid-western 
universities.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Board  of  Trustess  is 
largely  composed  of  Southern  industrial  magnates  whose 
interests  are  those  of  the  North  Carolina  Piedmont 
Crescent,  although  the  board  has  also  begun  to  include  men 
from  Northern  corporations  and  several  national,  liberal, 
educational  foundations.  Representatives  from  the  alumni 
association  and  the  United  Methodist  Church  are  also 
present.  A few  weeks  ago,  a student  was  elected  for  the  first 
time  to  the  Board— a senior  from  Bergenfield,  New  Jersey. 
Even  among  the  Southern  constituency  on  the  Board,  there 
has  developed  in  the  last  ten  years  an  ideological  split  of 
sorts  between  the  “old  guard”  and  the  liberals.  This  split 
was  probably  entrenched  by  the  issue  of  integration  in  the 
early  1960’s,  when  one  trustee  reportedly  stated  that 
“nigras  will  be  admitted  to  this  university  over  my  dead 
body.”  His  body  is  still  with  us,  and  there  are  some  blacks 
at  Duke,  although  the  extremely  small  percentage  is 
indicative  not  completely  of  the  university’s  admissions 
policies  as  much  as  the  fact  that  few  blacks  want  to  come 
here  in  the  first  place. 

It  may  be  safe  to  say  now  that  the  “liberal”  element 
of  the  board  is  currently  in  control  of  things.  Certainly,  the 
most  obvious  symbol  of  this  fact  is  in  the  person  who,  for 
the  last  year  and  a half,  has  served  as  Duke’s  president— a 
man  of  whom  alone  a book  could  be  written— Terry 
Sanford.  Many  people  felt  that  after  the  takeover  of  Allen 
Building  by  members  of  the  Afro-American  Society  in 
February,  1969,  which  brought  on  the  resignation  of 
President  Douglas  Knight,  Duke  would  replace  him  with  a 
get-tough  man.  The  name  S.  1.  Hiyakawa  of  San  Francisco 
State  was  high  on  the  rumorers’  list.  But  a strictly  academic 
man,  the  trustees  felt,  could  no  longer  perform  the 
multifarious  duties  which  the  trustees  had  in  mind  for  the 
next  president.  The  appointment  of  Terry  Sanford,  the 
progressive  Democratic  Governor  of  North  Carolina 
(1961-1965)  whose  claim  to  fame  lay  in  his  push  for 
quality  education  in  that  state,  was  one  of  the  shrewdest 
moves  ever  made  in  history  of  American  higher  education 
administration.  For  the  most  part,  the  trustees,  alumni, 
Durham  community  and  the  state’s  press  were  ecstatic  over 
his  acceptance.  Faculty  and  students  were  more  reserved  in 
their  enthusiasm. 

Rather  than  recount  Sanford’s  actions  in  the  past 
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year^it  may  still  be  too  early  to  judge  his  motives  or 
effectiveness— let  me  only  suggest  a few  things  for  you  to 
keep  in  mind  as  you  observe  him  next  year:  he  is  a 
politician,  not  an  educator,  at  heart;  his  future  political 
career  lies  on  the  national,  not  state,  level,  as  North 
Carolina  is  no  longer  as  liberal  as  it  once  was;  if  his  political 
career  is  to  stay  alive,  there  must  be  no  “trouble”  on  his 
campus.  As  he  himself  has  said  on  numerous  occasions, 
“reason.  . .must  prevail  at  this  university.” 

Duke  the  institution  is  a complex  and  intriguing 
structure  reflecting  both  social  trends  and  domineering 
personalities.  But  it  would  be  misleading  and  even  tragic  to 
suggest  that  you  as  an  individual  are  to  think  of  Duke  only 
in  terms  of  an  institution.  Instead,  you  may  be  more 
interested  in  knowing  something  about  yourselves— the 
Duke  student  body.  Again,  I reiterate  that  stereotypes  are 
often  unfair  and  inaccurate  to  some  extent.  But  there  are 
some  general  things  that  can  be  said  about  the  student  body 
which  you  will  come  to  recognize. 

Duke  students  are  extremely  intelligent.  There  are 
many  instances  where,  unfortunately,  the  social  structures 
and  traditions  make  many  students  feel  obligated  to  stifle 
their  intelligence  outside  the  classroom.  But  if  you  decide 
to  take  the  initiative,  serious  and  highly  challenging 
discussion  can  and  does  take  place  among  yourselves. 

Intelligence  does  not  necessarily  imply  intellectualness 
or  ambition.  A study  made  several  years  ago  of  the 
Woman’s  College  found  Duke  women  to  be  among  the  most 
intelligent— but  least  ambitious— women  in  the  nation’s 
more  prestigious  women’s  colleges.  In  fact,  there  is  very 
little  intellectual  curiosity  or  creativity  of  any  kind  among 
most  Duke  students.  This  is  partly  explained  by  the 
university’s  strengths:  i.e.,  pre-medicine  and  pre-law,  which 
account  for  a large  number  of  students.  Studying  is  usually 
done  for  tests  and  papers,  but  when  that  is  done,  most 
Duke  students  prefer  TV,  parties,  cards,  getting  stoned,  or 
going  to  the  Brau  or  Ivy  Room  rather  than  reading, 
thinking,  discussing,  or  creating  things  which  force  one  to 
develop  his  own  head  instead  of  constantly  relying  on 
either  someone  else’s  or  on  empirical  evidence. 

Sadly,  enough,  this  is  exactly  the  kind  of  student  that 
the  Duke  Admissions  Office  wants.  With  painstaking  effort, 
they  select  applicants  who  are  inlelligenl  and  active  in 
school  and  community  affairs  but  not  brilliant,  intellectual, 
or  highly  innovative.  The  Admissions  Office  is,  in  fact, 
chiefly  responsible  for  keeping  Duke  as  Joe  College  as  it  is 
and  preventing  it  from  joining  the  ranks  of  the  country’s 
progressive  universities.  You  simply  can  not  have  a great 
university  with  mediocre  students. 

Duke  students  are  sophisticated.  Not  affected,  but  the 
natural  sophistication  acquired  through  economic 
affluence,  well-developed  talents,  interests  and  intelligence, 
social  and  sexual  maturity,  and  broad  cultural  experience. 
One  of  the  most  difficult  things  a freshman  must  encounter 
is  the  realization  that  all  the  honors  which  made  him  a high 
school  standout  mean  very  little  anymore;  everyone  else  got 
them  as  well. 

Duke  students  are  liberal  in  their  thinking.  But  all 


students  are  more  or  less  “liberal.”  and  Duke’s  student 
body  is  relatively  non-active.  There  are  very  few  ideological 
radicals  here,  and  only  several  hundred  who  are  consistent 
activists.  Political /social  action  organizations  are  small  and 
short-lived,  primarily  because  activism  at  Duke  is  oriented 
and  mobilized  around  specific  issues.  There  is  very  little 
sustained  “movement”,  “resistance,”  or  “struggle”  on  the 
Duke  campus.  Unforfunately,  then,  there  is  a large  residue 
of  the  Joe  College  days  still  permeating  the  campus 
atmosphere,  as  Time  magazine  noticed  back  in  1949:  “The 
first  students  included  an  over-large  share  of  well-heeled  Joe 
Colleges  who  wore  bright  yellow  slickers,  drove  fast 
roadsters,  drank  corn  liquor  and  splurged  their  allowances 
on  the  coeds  of  the  old  Trinity  campus.”  The  yellow 
slickers  have  been  replaced  by  blue  denim  and  body  shirts, 
and  corn  liquor  has  gradually  metamorphosed  into  dope, 
mescaline  and  apple  wine.  It  is  no  longer  necessary  to 
splurge  money  on  Duke  women:  there  is  still  a large 
segment  of  people  who  “date”  in  the  traditional  sense  of 
picking  the  woman  up  at  a certain  time,  going  to  a certain 
thing,  etc.,  but  it  no  longer  has  to  be  that  way. 
Relationships  between  men  and  women  are  becoming  more 
natural,  and  the  integration  of  the  two  campuses  this  fail 
will  greatly  add  to  a more  realistic  living  situation. 

Residentially  and  socially,  Duke  students  place 
excessive  emphasis— due  certainly  as  much  to  tradition  as 
choice— on  their  house  affiliation,  whether  it  be  fraternity 
or  what  is  called  an  independent  house,  which  are  often 
more  clannish  than  the  Greeks.  Women  are  often 
stereotyped  according  to  their  house— “she’s  a typical 
Pegram  girl,”  etc.  This  situation  has  led  many  of  Duke’s 
most  creative  and  influential  people  to  move  off  campus,  a 
phenomenon  which  helps  explain  the  lack  of  cohesion 
within  “the  movement.”  Women,  however,  are  rarely 
granted  permission  to  move  off.  Hopefully,  the 
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implementation  of  sweeping  residential  reforms  this  fall  will 
facilitate  more  humane  living  situations.  There  is  always  the 
possibility,  however,  that  federations  and  co-ed  dorms  will 
become  an  additional  structure  which  isolates  people  from 
each  other  and  will  futher  increase  the  student’s  tendency 
to  confine  himself  to  his  residential  group. 

The  Duke  student  body  is  among  the  most 
geographically  diverse  in  the  nation.  Approximately  forty 
percent  of  Duke  undergraduates  are  from  the  South,  with  a 
third  coming  from  the  Northeast,  a fifth  from  the  Mid-west, 
and  the  remainder  from  the  West  Coast  and  abroad.  The 
majority  are  from  suburban  environments  and  live  within 
the  metropolitan  areas  of  the  country’s  largest  cities.  There 
are  as  many  students  from  the  metropolitan  areas  of 
Washington  and  New  York  as  there  are  from  the  North 
Carolina  Piedmont.  Other  large  sources  of  the  student  body 
are  Boston,  Philadelphia,  Pittsburgh,  Atlanta  and  southern 
Florida. 

One  of  the  biggest  mistakes  a new  student  can  make  is 
to  form  pre-conceptions  of  Southern  “grits”  or  Northern 
“freaks”  before  he  gets  here.  Many  Northern  students 
choose  Duke  because  it  is  relatively  quiet  and  straight, 
while  Southerners  often  come  to  Duke  because  it  is 
cosmopolitan  and  somewhat  politicisized  but  closer  to 
home  than  Eastern  schools.  Many  fraternities  are 
predominantly  Northern,  and  you  are  likely  to  find 
Southerners  in  leadership  positions  in  SDS,  New  Mobe,  the 
Y,  Women’s  Liberation,  and  student  government.  In  other 
words,  where  people  come  from  has  relatively  little  bearing 
on  who  they  are  or  what  they’re  into— at  Duke  or  anywhere 
else.  Ideas  to  the  contrary  can  only  inhibit  you  in  the 
development  of  meaningful  relationships.  This  is  not  to 
deny  that  the  vestiges  of  Southern  life  styles  which  remain 
at  Duke  will  appear  to  many  of  you  from  the  North  as 
really  weird,  or  that  the  transplanted  Northern 
characteristics  may  seem  anachronistic  and  even  affected  to 
many  of  you  from  the  South.  But  Duke’s  location  in  the 


South  and  its  truly  cosmopolitan  student  body  given  it  a 
unique  quality  which  is  duplicated  in  no  other  major 
American  university. 

What  will  you  find  in  the  way  of  academics  at  Duke? 
For  all  buta  very  few  people,  Duke  is  quite  demanding. 
Duke  is  not  the  hardest  school  to  get  into;  it  is  one  of  the 
hardest  to  stay  in.  Duke’s  expectations  of  its  students  are 
reflected  in  the  grading  system  (A,  B,  C,  F):  students  who 
merely  pass  but  are  not  at  least  “average”  are  not  tolerated. 
But  the  question  of  difficulty  has  nothing  to  do  with  the 
quality  of  the  education  you  receive.  As  at  most  any 
school,  the  value  of  your  education  will  largely  depend  on 
your  own  ambition  and  initiative.  The  potential  in 
resources  is  certainly  here:  the  faculty,  regardless  of  its 
unbelievable  conservatism,  is  composed  of  exceptionally 
brilliant,  distinguished  men  and  women.  Some  of  them,  but 
by  no  means  all,  are  interested  in  teaching,  and  there  ary  a 
few  who  are  stimulating  and  inspirational.  In  other 
resources,  the  Duke  library  system  is  among  the  nations 
twenty  largest.  Laboratory  facilities  are  completely 
modern.  However,  if  your  interest  is  in  the  fine  arts  as  a 
career,  you  might  want  to  think  about  transferring. 

Duke  is  struggling  for  an  identity.  At  times  the  severe 
facade  of  the  Gothic  architecture  and  the  lofty  Chapel 
tower  instills  an  impression  of  a staid  academic  institution 
of  traditional  excellence  and  an  arrogant  sense  of  destiny 
and  mission.  But  architecture  is  at  most  a facade,  as  are 
most  traditions  when  they  are  kept  out  of  a fear  of  change 
or  a pride  in  things  as  they  are  at  the  expense  of  things  as 
they  could  be.  Duke  is  changing,  and  you  are  a part  of  this 
movement.  Hopefully,  you  will  in  your  own  way  help 
assure  that  Duke  continues  to  change  both  with  the  times 
and  for  the  times. 

—Rob  Mellon  is  a junior  from  Boone,  North  Carolina, 
and  a member  of  the  Executive  Commillee  of  the 
YM-YWCA. 
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Some  Notes  on  its  Founder 


Duke  University  is,  quite  literally,  the  “House 
Tobacco  Built,”  and  James  Buchanan  (Buck)  Duke  is  the 
man  who  grew  the  tobacco. 

When  you  put  the  name  of  a highly  mortal  man  on  a 
university,  when  you  literally  put  him  on  a pedestal  on  its 
main  quadrangle  and  urge  its  students  to  live  up  to  the 
“ideals  of  James  B.  Duke”  you  must  either  rewrite  history 
in  the  Stalinist  fashion  or  be  prepared  to  accept  the 
consequences  of  hasty  canonization.  Over  the  years, 
halfhearted  efforts  at  both  have  been  attempted. 

Tradition  is  a very  funny  thing.  Colleges  under  100 
years  old  are  prone  to  make  it  an  issue.  Those  under  fifty 
often  make  it  a fetish.  As  John  Arbuckle,  of  green  coffee 
bean  fame,  used  to  say,  “You  get  what  you  pay  for,”  and 
the  “traditions  of  Duke  University”  are  no  exception. 

The  story  of  this  university  is  the  story  of  a very 
human,  not  very  extraordinary  American  family  and  an 
industry— tobacco. 

Four  works  on  the  general  area  form  the  core  of  the 
body  of  literature  surrounding  the  Dukes  of  Durham: 
“Tobacco  Tycoon”  which  might  whimsically  be  categorized 
as  the  definitive  work;  “James  B.  Duke:  Master  Builder”  by 
John  W.  Jenkins,  considered  the  authorized  or  “house” 
version;  “The  Tobacco  Men,”  by  Borden  Deal,  based  on  the 
notes  of  Theodore  Dreiser,  a novel;  and  “Buck  Duke’s 


University,”  an  article  written  by  W.  J.  Cash  for  H.  L, 
Mencken’s  “American  Mercury.”  . . . 

Winkler’s  roughly  sympathetic  portrait,  as  opposed  to 
Jenkins’s,  tells  a highly  believable  story,  dispelling  many 
University  propagated  myths  about  the  family  and  the 
industry.  Some  examples: 

—In  1860  Washington  (Buck’s  father)  and  (Buck’s) 
Uncle  Billy  Duke,  who  were  strongly  opposed  to  slavery, 
voted  for  Abe  Lincoln.  The  family  voted  Republican  ever 
since.  And  contrary  to  both  familial  and  familiar  legend. 
Wash  Duke  joined  the  Confederate  Army  in  1863 
reluctantly  and  only  under  threat  of  conscription,  making 
him  the  first  Duke  conscientious  objector. 

-Once  when  James  B.  Duke  was  asked  to  name  the  two 
greatest  Americans  alive,  he  answered  without  hesitation: 
“William  McKinley  and  Mark  Hanna.”  After  McKinley’s 
assassination  Duke  built  a statue  of  him  on  his  New  Jersey 
estate. 

—For  twelve  years  prior  to  their  1904  wedding.  Buck 
“maintained”  his  wife-to-be,  Lillian  Fletcher  McCredy,  in  a 
fashionable  home  on  New  York’s  Fifth  Avenue.  Their 
marriage  lasted  only  one  year,  ending  in  a sensational 
divorce  trial  in  which  Duke  successfully  charged  his  wife 
with  adultry  and  named  a sixty-six  year  old  man  as 
corespondent.  This  first  Mrs.  Duke  died  in  abject  poverty 


two  weeks  after  Buck  passed  away. 

—James  B.  and  Ben  Duke  had  a carefree  half-brother, 
Brodie,  who  managed  to  win  and  lose  several  fortunes.  At 
age  sixty-three,  after  being  once  widowed  and  twice 
divorced  (the  second  time  from  a woman  “...  well-known  in 
the  less  reputable  districts  of  New  York  and  other  cities”), 
Brodie  decided  it  was  time  to  settle  down.  He  proceeded  to 
marry  a Durham  girl  in  her  very  early  twenties.  The  rest  of 
the  family  was  not  overly  enthusiastic  with  the  match.  In 
fact,  none  of  the  family  attended  the  ceremony  and  so  the 
next  morning  when  newsmen  asked  Brodie  for  a comment 
he  stated;  “You  may  say  that  Brodie  Duke  is  married  and 
supremely  happy.  Also,  that  he  minds  his  own  business  and 
would  advise  certain  other  people  to  mind  theirs.” 

—The  British-American  Tobacco  Company,  headed  by 
James  B.  Duke  made  a practice  of  using  pictures  of 
“half-nude  women”  as  premiums  given  in  cigarettes  sold  in 
China.  Needless  to  say,  this  practice  lasted  only  as  long  as  it 
took  Methodist  missionaries  in  China  to  get  word  back  to 
the  North  Carolina  conferece. 

—In  1911  the  United  States  Supreme  Court  ruled  that 
the  Tobacco  Trust  (American  Tobacco  Company)  restricted 
trade  and  ordered  it  broken  up.  The  only  person  fhey  felt 
could  break  up  the  trust  without  destroying  the  entire 
industry  was  the  man  who  built  it— James  B.  Duke. 

—A  business  associate,  George  Allen,  suggested  in 
1922  that  Duke  finance  an  effort  to  unify  all  Christian 
denominations.  Replied  Duke:  “Nope.  We  Methodists  are 
the  most  broadminded,  but  it  would  be  a mistake  to  bring 
all  the  denominations  together.  Competition  in  religion 
keeps  up  interest.” 

W.  J.  Cash,  celebrated  author  of  “The  Mind  of  the 
South,”  was  a bit  more  pointed  than  Winkler: 

“Everything  old  Buck  ever  did  was  done  to  the 
ultimate  end  of  profits,  for  profits  was  the  only  thing  he. 
ever  came  to  understand  in  his  sixty-eight  years  on  this 
planet.  For  all  the  other  purposes  he  remained  to  the  end 
essentially  what  he  was  at  seventeen,  a red-headed 
shambling  Methodist-jake  out  of  Orange  County,  North 
Carolina  ...” 

“Naturally,  then  considering  his  history,  it  seemed  to 
him  that  profits  was  the  only  reasonable  excuse  for  the 
universe,  the  only  rational  end  of  man.  And  naturally,  too, 
he  hated  whatever  threatened  profits.” 

The  early  and  middle  1920’s  were  good  years  for 
endowing  universities.  George  Eastman,  of  Eastman-Kodak, 
was  doing  it  with  the  University  of  Rochester  while  a 
committee  was  at  work  building  the  University  of  Miami. 
And  James  B.  Duke  was  doing  it  in  Durham. 

Thus  the  subject  was  fair  game  for  the  national  press 
by  the  time  Duke  University,  in  Durham,  North  Carolina, 
opened  its  doors. 

Some  years  later,  W.  J.  Cash,  writing  for  the 
“American  Mercury,”  analyzed  James  B.  Duke’s  motives  in 
this  endeavor; 

“The  late  Buck  Duke’s  immediate  aim  in  pouring  out 
his  millions  to  transform  an  obscure  Methodist  college  in  a 
North  Carolina  mill-town  into  the  university  which  now 


bears  his  name  was  simplicity  itself.  What  he  wanted  was  a 
Babbit  factory— a mill  for  grinding  out  go-get- ’em  boys  in 
the  wholesale  and  undeviating  fashion  in  which  his 
Chesterfield  plant  across  the  way  ground  out  cigarettes  . . . 
What  he  had  in  mind  in  the  long  run  was  Profits,  and,  to  the 
end  of  Profits,  the  perservation  of  the  status  quo.” 

At  the  time  of  the  opening,  the  Nation  was  a bit  more 
charitable,  but  no  less  analytical: 

“.  . . he  started  to  build  his  university  at  the  wrong 
end.  He  was  distressed  because  North  Carolina  had  no  great 
school:  he  did  not  discover  the  reason  for  this  lack.  He 
assumed  that  it  was  a lack  of  money— and  of  money  he 
knew  he  had  plenty  . . . (but)  if  North  Carolina  had  no 
great  university,  it  might  have  been  that  she  had  no  desire 
for  one.  Now  that  one  has  been  wished  on  her,  it  remains  to 
be  seen  what  she  will  do  with  it.” 

The  transition  from  Trinity  College  to  Duke 
University  was  not  nearly  so  smooth  as  University 
propaganda  would  have  one  believe.  Again,  the  story  of  the 
University  in  those  early  days  is  the  personal  story  of  one 
man.  Dr.  William  Preston  Few,  long-time  professor  at 
Trinity  College,  friend  of  both  Wash  and  Buck  Duke,  prime 
mover  of  Buck’s  choice  and  the  remaking  of  Trinity  College 
into  Duke  University  and  first  President  of  Duke. 

Cash  discussed  personalities  and  the  institution.  His 
comments  occasionally  transcend  the  time  period  and 
display  surprising  relevance: 

“ . . . Plainly  enough,  to  take  such  a college,  to  take  it 
with  its  native  wish-washness,  reinforced  by  the  paralyzing 
influence  of  Old  Buck’s  reactionary  intentions,  and 
transform  it  into  a great  university  with  a clear-cut 
personality  of  any  kind-above  all  to  transform  it  into  a 
great  liberal  university,  was  a task  of  considerable 
magnitude.  If  it  was  to  be  done  swiftly  and  effectively, 
what  was  needed  were  the  talents,  the  courage,  the 
determined  purposefulness  of  ...  a first  class  mind.  But  at 
Duke  there  has  only  been  Dr.  Few  ...” 

“The  good  man  has  the  best  of  intentions  and  no 
sympathy  at  alt  with  old  Buck  Duke’s  dream  of  making  the 
university  into  a thumping  Babbit  mill.  He  yearns— or  rather 
a part  of  him  yearns— to  be  known  as  a liberal,  and  he’d 
dearly  love  to  go  down  in  history  as  the  man  who  created  at 
Durham  a great,  free,  militantly  civilizing  university.  But  he 
simply  can’t  make  the  grade.  At  every  step,  old  Buck’s 
ghost  and  his  own  alter  ego  rise  up  to  bid  him  pause.  And 
what  complicates  matters  is  that  this  alter  ego  is  not  a mere 
incorpore^  thing  to  be  disposed  of  by  an  effort  of  will  but 
something  that  takes  on  a concrete  form  and  stares  at  him 
with  accusing  eye  from  the  frame  of  his  dean.  Dr.  William 
Hane  Wannamaker ...” 

“.  . . Moreover,  there  are  other  restraining 
considerations.  The  trustees  would  never  dare  do  anything 
without  the  approbation  of  the  real  master  of  the 
University,  the  Duke  Endowment,  and  that  approbation 
will  never  be  given  to  anything  likely  to  hold  the  university 
up  to  scoffing.” 

“.  . . At  this  moment,  indeed,  and  for  all  its  liberal 
activities  of  some  of  its  professors,  it  may  be  said  that  the 


university  is  not  a potent  engine  for  anything.  (In  spite  of 
money  and  plant).  Duke  is  still  without  the  focus,  the  sense 
of  direction,  which  is  the  sine  qua  non  of  a great 
university.” 

North  Carolina  in  the  twentieth  century  has  been  the 
scene  of  many  bitter  controversies  and  rivalries;  plutocracy 
vs.  populism.  Republican  vs.  Democrat,  Methodist  vs. 
Baptist,  liberal  vs.  conservative.  Piedmont  vs.  Tidewater, 
Durham  vs.  Raleigh,— the  list  is  endless— and  in  most  of 
these,  Duke,  both  the  family  and  the  University,  have  rarely 
been  neutral.  And  when  you  play  in  the  soil  a lot  you  are 
apt,  sooner  or  later,  to  get  your  hands  dirty  . . . 

Tacking  the  label  of  Robber  Baron,  in  the  classical 
sense  at  least,  on  James  B.  Duke  is  not  a very  difficult  job 


to  manage.  But  all  things  considered,  for  Buck  Duke,  there 
is  cheap  electric  power  where  before  there  was  none,  there 
is  a great  university  where  before  there  was  none.  And  there 
is  a style  of  life  which,  in  some  of  its  aspects,  may  bear 
emulation. 

Buck  Duke  knew  what  he  wanted  and  didn’t  permit 
anyone  or  anything  to  stand  in  his  way  when  he  was  going 
after  it.  At  every  point  along  the  continuum,  he  was  quite 
willing  to  stand  toe-to-toe  with  whomever— and  slug  it  out. 
In  1925  they  called  a man  like  that  a Master  Builder. 

Today  they  might  call  him  a militant. 

—This  article  is  taken  from  a news  feature  in  the 
September  14,  17,  and  18,  1968,  issues  of  the  Chronicle,  by 
Mark  Pinsky,  a 1971  Duke  graduate. 


Its  Stated  Aims 


The  University  motto,  Eruditio  et  Religio,  “knowledge 
and  religion,”  best  represents  the  essence  of  the  University’s 
philosophy.  The  university  is  founded  on  ideas  (inherited 
from  Trinity  College)  such  as  those  expressed  in  the  section 
of  the  University  by-laws  which  are  engraved  on  a plaque  in 
the  center  of  the  main  quadrangle: 


eternal  union  of  knowledge  and  religion  set  forth  in  the 
teachings  and  character  of  Jesus  Christ,  the  Son  of  God:  to 
advance  learning  in' all  lines  of  truth;  a Christian  love  of 
freedom  and  truth;  to  promote  a sincere  spirit  of  tolerance; 
to  discourage  all  partisan  and  sectarian  strife;  and  to  render 
the  largest  permanent  service  to  the  individual,  the  state, 
the  nation,  and  the  church.  Unto  these  ends  shall  the  affairs 
of  the  university  always  be  administered. 


The  aims  of  Duke  University  are  to  assert  faith  in  the 
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Durham,  North  Carolina 


A good  case  could  probably  be  made  for  altogether 
avoiding  Durham,  North  Carolina  while  you’re  at  Duke  (or 
“out  at  Duke,”  as  some  Durhamites  would  say).  The 
physical  isolation  of  the  university,  most  especially  of  West 
Campus,  facilitates  a complete  withdrawal  from  Durham 
and  its  shortcomings.  Nearly  everything  about  Durham, 
from  its  daily  newspapers  to  its  climate  come  under  attack 
by  Duke  inhabitants.  Much  to  the  dismay  of  many  Duke 
students  from  more  culturally-oriented  urban  areas, 
Durham  has  little  to  offer  outside  of  the  university 
community.  It  may  also  be  annoying  for  many  people  to 
discover  that  the  efficiency  and  convenience  of 
northeastern  city-life  is  sadly  lacking  in  downtown  Durham. 
Many  of  the  stories  that  you’ll  hear  about  Durham  are  true. 
But,  like  it  or  not,  the  two  communities  of  Duke  and 
Durham,  although  not  fully  integrated,  are  undeniably 
interdependent.  The  Duke-Durham  relationship  is  fraught 
with  cultural  differences  and  petty  annoyances,  but  being 
suddenly  re-located  in  this  Southern  tobacco  town  should 
be  no  cause  for  alarm.  Initially,  it  is  wise  to  avoid  writing 
off  Durham  as  a hick  town,  and  to  thereby  miss  out  on 
what  the  city  does  have  to  offer.  Further,  it  should  be 
noted  from  the  outset  that  Duke-Durham  hostilities  are  not 
totally  one-sided:  many  of  the  stories  that  Durham  hears 
about  Duke  are  also  true. 

Durham  can  probably  best  be  appreciated  as  a New 
South  city.  The  town  has  grown  up  around  two  industries: 
tobacco  and  Duke  University,  both  of  which  have 
developed  since  the  Civil  War.  Durham  may  be  best  known 
as  the  home  of  Liggett  & Myers  and  American  Tobacco 
Companies;  nevertheless,  it  is  Duke  University  which  is 
Durham’s  biggest  employer.  Many  of  these 
university-related  jobs  are  non-academic.  Thus,  Durham  is 
comprised  of  a large  percentage  of  blue  collar  workers  who 
are  engaged  either  in  the  factories,  or  in  keeping  this  great 
university  in  operation.  These  people  are  those  Durhamites 
who  are  so  often  and  so  ungraciously  labelled  “grits.”  It  is 
this  segment  of  Durham’s  population  which  has  the  greatest 
cause  to  resent  the  affluence  of  the  relatively  wealthy  Duke 
community.  It  is  primarily  the  Durham  businessmen  who 
appreciate  the  wealth  brought  into  this  town  by  Duke 
students. 

One  segment  of  Durham’s  population  distinguishes  this 
city  from  many  other  urban  Southern  areas:  Durham’s 
highly  organized  black  population  is  headed  by  strong  and 
capable  leaders.  Perhaps  this  political  sophistication  can  be 
partly  attributed  to  the  presence  of  Durham’s  other 
university.  North  Carolina  Central,  which  is  a 
predominantly  black  institution.  North  Carolina  Mutual, 
the  world’s  largest  black-owned  insurance  company  has  its 


headquarters  in  Durham.  Mechanics  and  Farmers  Bank  is 
also  under  black  management.  As  a result  of  this  wealth  of 
influence  in  the  black  community,  the  civil  rights 
movement  has  a long  and  active  history  here.  Within  recent 
years  the  variety  of  political  trends  within  Durham’s  black 
community  has  come  to  reflect  the  diversity  which  is 
obvious  on  the  national  level.  The  presence  of  this 
politically  sophisticated  black  community  and  a sizeable 
liberal  white  population  in  Durham  and  neighboring  Chapel 
Hill  are  responsible  for  making  Durham’s  Congressman, 
Democrat  Nick  Galifianakis,  one  of  the  South’s  most  liberal 
statesmen. 

Even  if  Durham  can  not  be  appreciated  for  any  other 
reason,  it  must  be  recognized  as  fertile  ground  for  social 
change.  The  community  is  alive  with  interest,  and  the  time 
is  right.  But  Durham  (like  any  other  American  city)  has  its 
conservative  element  which  regards  the  student  population 
with  suspicion.  In  the  past  this  attitude  was  probably 
aggravated  by  the  isolation  of  the  campus  from  the  city: 
the  local  people  saw  only  those  few  Duke  students  who 
ventured  out  of  the  Gothic  walls.  Needless  to  say,  student 
input  into  community  affairs  was  minimal.  But  a mass 
exodus  is  now  taking  place  at  Duke;  students  are 
discovering  the  advantages  of  off-campus  living.  The 
implications  of  such  a change  are  obvious.  People  who  are 
neighbors  have  occasion  to  communicate.  They  share  many 
of  the  same  concerns.  Whether  or  not  this  increasing 
exposure  of  Durham  to  Duke  will  begin  to  bridge  the  gap 
remains  to  be  seen. 

Perhaps  there  is  no  way  to  make  Durham  sound  enticing. 
Much  that  is  to  be  seen  in  Durham  is  bleak  and  ugly.  The 
rapidly-growing  inner  city  and  its  poverty  pockets  cause  the 
usual  accompanying  problems.  Bigotry  and  racial  strife  still 
flourish  in  many  areas,  and  Durham’s  disproportionately 
high  crime  rate  is  appalling.  The  city-county  school  system 
is  suffering,  as  both  black  and  white  parents  resent  the 
busing  of  their  children.  In  short,  Durham  is  a confusing 
mixture  of  the  problems  of  both  small  provincial  town  and 
a sprawling  urban  area. 

When  Durham  becomes  too  oppressive,  or  the  aroma  of 
tobacco  becomes  distasteful,  it  is  comforting  to  know  that 
for  those  of  us  with  the  means,  both  the  North  Carolina 
mountains  and  the  ocean  are  within  an  easy  afternoon’s 
drive.  If  it  is  more  freaks  that  you  long  for.  Chapel  Hill 
(home  of  the  University  of  North  Carolina)  is  only  ten 
miles  away. 

Durham  can  not  claim  to  be  a college  town— the 
university  and  the  surrounding  community  do  not  always 
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cater  to  each  others’  needs.  The  citizenry  will  not  always  be 
hospitable,  but  oh  those  rare  occasions,  try  a little 
empathy.  The  advantage  to  Duke’s  being  in  Durham  is  that 
the  outside  world  is  ever-present,  only  a few  feet  from  the 
towers  of  learning.  Lastly,  happiness  in  Durham  is 


dependent  upon  a willingness  to  see  Durham  for  what  it  is; 
accept,  or  choose  to  change,  what  you  don’t  like  about  it, 
rather  than  ^ttling  into  apathetic  condemnation. 

, —Lucy  Crockett  is  a senior  from  Durham. 


DUAA:  A Case  Study  in  Priorities 


One  of  the  most  blatant  examples  of  what  many 
students  feel  to  be  Duke’s  need  for  a re-ordering  of 
priorities  is  the  Duke  University  Athletic  Association 


(DUAA),an  agency  financially  dep>endent  upon  but 
operationally  independent  from  the  university.  The  direct 
university  subsidy  to  DUAA  in  the  fiscal  year  1970-1971 
was  $565,127.  This  amount  represents  the  third  hipest 
subsidy  in  the  university:  only  the  School  of  Medicine  and 
the  Department  of  English  received  more  money  from  the 
university. 

In  addition  to  this  direct  grant,  the  university  also 
provides  DUAA  with  approximately  $150,000  from  a fund 
specifically  designated  for  athletic  scholarships.  The  subsidy 
and  the  scholarship  money  make  the  university’s 
contribution  account  for  forty  percent  of  DUAA’s  total 
expenditure  (1970-1971)  of  $1,693,377.  Within  the  figure 
of  $565,127,  grants-in-aid  for  athletes  account  for 
$370,000,  while  the  remaining  $194,000  is  the  amount 
DUAA  needs  to  bring  its  revenues  even  with  its  expenses. 
This  deficit  has  risen  from  $75,000  in  1968-69,  an  increase 
of  166%.  Budgetary  allocations  for  other  departments  of 
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the  university  rarely  reflect  an  increase  of  over  20%. 

The  figure  of  $370,000  given  by  the  university  for 
athletic  grants  represents  70%  of  the  entire  amount  of 
financial  aid  given  to  all  other  undergraduate  men,  exclusive 
of  loans,  jobs,  and  endowed  scholarships.  Athletic  grants 
cover  the  cost  of  tuition,  room  rental,  registration  fees, 
books,  and  an  allocation  of  $4.40  per  day  to  each  athlete 
for  meals.  $175,000  of  the  university’s  grants-in-aid  gift  to 
DUAA  is  used  for  the  cost  of  student  athlete  meals.  There 
are  about  130  athletes  presently  receiving  grants-in-aid. 

In  addition  to  athletic  aid,  other  large  DUAA 
expenditures  indude  $400,000  for  payroll  and  fringe 
benefits,  $100,000  for  visiting  team  guarantees  and 
supplies,  $85,000  for  team  travel  and  $74,006  for 
recruitment.  All  figures  are  for  the  1970-71  year.  Although 
DUAA  funds  twelve  intercollegiate  sports,  football 
accounts  for  over  half  the  total  budget  as  well  as  half  the 
deficit. 

The  issue  of  costs  and  priorities  is  only  part  of  the  entire 
question  of  athletics  at  Duke.  There  is  the  more 
philosophical  question  of  whether  young  men  should  be 
paid  to  attend  an  institution  dedicated  to  the  development 
of  human  intellects  and  understanding  to  perform 
athletically  while  being  given  the  opportunity  to  enhance 
their  prospects  in  a carreer,  if  they  choose,  of  professional 
athletics.  No  scholarships  are  given  by  Duke  to  prospective 
artists,  actors,  musicians,  or  writers,  etc.  (Mary  Duke  Biddle 
scholarships  in  music  composition  are  not  funded  by  the 
university). 

Athletics  no  longer  reflect  the  place  originally  intended 
for  them  in  a university:  i.e.,  as  a means  of  fostering  school 
spirit,  providing  healthy  outlets  for  channelling  aggression, 
and  providing  the  opportunity  for  students  to  develop 
themselves  physically  as  well  as  intellectually,  culturally, 
and  socially.  Instead,  athletes  are  exploited  by  the 
university  to  provide  entertainment  for  alumni,  the  public, 
and  sports  enthusiasts  who  identify  the  university  primarily 
with  its  athletic  program,  and  whose  giving  to  the  university 
is  often  directly  proportional  to  the  success  of  the  athletic 
program. 

Another  very  disturbing  aspect  of  the  athletic  program  is 
the  way  in  which  athletes  are  treated.  To  begin  with,  they 
are  admitted  to  Duke  on  somewhat  different  critieria, 
which  forces  them  to  compete  with  students  who  are  often 
intellectually  more  capable.  The  average  Trinity  College 
SAT  score  is  approximately  1300,  and  Woman’s  College 
scores  are  somewhat  higher.  Athletes  can  be  admitted  with 

A Graduate 


You  have  begun  another  “phase”  of  your  life;  this  one 
is  called  college.  Now  you  have  the  opportunity  of 
becoming  a Joe  or  Jo-Ann  College,  a hippie-radical  college 
student,  a frat  man  or  sorority  woman,  a member  of  the 
Chorale  or  DUMB,  a member  of  SDS,  YAF,  Women’s  Lib, 


minimum  scores  of  1000,  but  this  is  not  necessarily  the 
case— there  are  many  brilliant  athletes  at  Duke.  But  many 
are  forced  to  take  “crip”  courses  or  “easy-B”  professors 
without  regard  to  their  interest  in  the  course.  Some  have 
been  faced  with  the  humiliating  experience  of  having  to 
cheat  and  plagiarize  to  stay  in  school.  Few  of  them  have 
time  to  pursue  academic  interests  outside  the  classroom. 

Very  little  respect  is  given  from  coaches  to  players  as 
individuals.  An  example  of  this  occurred  this  year  when  the 
basketball  team  members  voted  not  to  participate  in  the 
National  Invitation  Tournament,  yet  the  coaches  accepted 
the  bid  without  regarding  their  wishes.  Coaches  often 
threaten  athletes  who  wear  long  hair  or  in  other  ways  don’t 
look  like  “jocks.”  One  former  athlete  called  the  atmosphere 
of  the  gym  “totalitarian.”  He  also  stated  that  “the  coaches 
are  super-concerned  with  public  relations  for  recruiting’s 
sake.”  A former  player  under  recently-fired  head  football 
coach  Tom  Harp  commented  that  “Harp  wanted  a jock 
house,  and  wanted  jock  house  rules.”  In  this  and  other 
ways,  athletes  are  in  effect  alienated  unnecessarily  from 
other  students. 

A recent  Chronicle  editorial  succinctly  summed  up  the 
situation  when  it  said,  “DUAA  drains  the  university  of 
sorely  needed  economic  resources.  It  is  inconsistent  with 
the  traditional  concepts  of  a university.  It  hires  and  exploits 
individual  athletes,  or  forces  them  to  exploit  themselves  . . . 
The  individuals  become  paid  entertainers;  the  University 
becomes  a professional  sports  complex.” 

—This  article  is  taken  from  a series  of  articles  which 
appeared  in  the  May  17,  19  and  20  issues  of  the  Chronicle, 
by  Mike  Patrick,  a senior  from  Mt.  Pleasant,  South 
Carolina. 


s Reflection 

and  Young  Republicans  or  the  Young  Democrats,  a black 
activist,  a jock  (or  jockette?),  a “dope  dropout,”  a Student 
Union  leader,  ASDU  politician,  YM-YWCA  concerned 
activist,  a library  (or  book)  freak,  or  just  a normal  every 
day  college  student  All  of  this  will  either  take  place  or 
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commence  in  one  of  the  nation’s  private  institutions  for 
higher  learning,  Dulce  University. 

It  is  wise  to  remember  that  Duke  is  an  institution.  You 
are  all  experienced  enough  to  know  the  implications  of  the 
term  “institution”  in  present-day  American  society. 
Simply,  it  means  that  the  place  has  bureaucratic  tendencies. 
For  many  of  the  people  who  work  for  this  institution, 
dealing  with  people  is  handled  only  on  a basis  of  preset 
rules— impersonality  being  the  key  rule.  If  present  trends 
continue,  this  problem  will  get  worse.  But  in  all  fairness,  it 
must  be  said  that  some  of  the  people  at  Duke  have  made  it 
a practice  to  deal  with  people  as  individuals  rather  than  as 
items  belonging  to  classification  “A”.  Need  I point  to  a 
better  method  of  registration,  a more  flexible  curriculum, 
some  experimentation  to  reform  an  anachronistic 
residential  situation,  the  sincere  interest  in  students 
manifested  by  some  deans  and  administrators,  the  vital 
presence  of  some  faculty  members  who  are  not  only  open 
to  students  but  who  encourage  them,  or  the  few  academic 
departments  which  have  made  their  resources  available  to 
students  and  have  encouraged  students  to  use  the  same?  I 
can  remember  lots  of  helpful,  challenging,  and  kind 
“people”  who  are  or  were  attached  to  Duke.  It  would  be 
well  if  you  remembered  them  too,  as  you  pass  through, 
because  there  is  some  truth  to  the  Joni  Mitchell  song  which 
says,  -“Don’t  it  always  seem  to  go /That  you  don’t  know 
what  you’ve  got  till  its  gone  ...”  And  that  is  particularly 
true  of  institutions.  At  Duke,  too,  each  of  the  above 
mentioned  shining  stars  (and  there  are  some  others) 
contrasts  its  light  against  an  approaching  night  of 
impersonality. 

The  reason  for  warning  you  of  the  bureaucratic 
tendenices  of  Duke  is  simply  consideration  for  your 
expectations.  Sometimes  on  particularly  gray  days  it  seems 
that  what  you  do  at  Duke  has  no  meaning  to  anyone— even 
yourself.  The  university  grinds  you  out,  as  Jtunes  B.  Duke 
planned  it  to  grind  out  businessmen  and  businesmen’s 
wives,  in  an  acceptable  form,  and  even  if  you  rebel  now,  in 
the  end  the  socity  at  large  threatens  to  mold  or  eliminate 
you.  I say  don’t  submit  to  these  gray  days.  Learn  your 
strengths  and  weaknesses  and  only  be  ground  to  the 
consistency  that  you  can  stomach  or  molded  to  the  shape 
that  fits  you.  This  is  not  so  much  advice  to  rebellion  as  it  is 
opposition  to  simple  submission.  Some  people  can  be  finely 
ground  and  acceptably  molded  without  doing  irreparable 
damage  to  themselves.  Duke  is  a relatively  safe  place  to  do 
some  realistic  probing  to  find  yourself.  Your  friends,  the 
school,  the  faculty,  and  you  yourself  will  challenge  yen 
variously  enough.  If  you’re  at  all  interested,  try  to 
remember  what  you  learn. 

What  else  should  you  know  about  Duke?  I wonder. 
Perhaps  someone  should  advise  you  that  if  you  don’t  keep 
your  eyes  open  you’ll  miss  a lot  that  is  happening.  Various 
performances,  programs,  exhibits,  conferences,  and 
seminars  take  place  at  the  university  all  the  time.  The 
Chronicle  publishes  a column  called  the  Spectrum  which 
lists  most  of  these  activities.  What  you  do,  outside  of  the 


studying  that  you  do  for  your  academic  courses,  is 
peculiarly  your  “own  thing.”  That  means  that  you  are  not 
forced  into  doing  things  that  you  regard  as  being 
particularly  useless.  It  also  means  that  unless  you  leave 
yourself  relatively  open  to  new  types  of  experiences  you 
may  never  experience  any.  You  must  make  your  own 
moves  to  take  advantage  of  what  there  is  at  Duke;  no  one 
will  do  it  for  you.  And  the  experiences  are  your  loss  and 
gain;  no  one  even  assigns  a grade  to  them. 

The  academic  experience  is  something  of  a different 
game.  You  will  be  required  to  take  certain  courses,  and 
there  are  people,  deans  and  advisors,  who  will  encourage 
you  to  try  new  fields.  In  fact,  some  of  these  people  will  tell 
you  that  the  fields  they  suggest  are  a must  if  you  want  to 
adequately  “expose”  youself  to  a certain  line  of  academic 
endeavor.  Much  of  the  time  what  you  do  for  your  courses 
will  seem  to  be  done  solely  to  please  a professor  or  to  meet 
the  necessary  requirements  for  that  all  important  degree. 
And,  that  which  you  do  is  always  judged  by  someone  else. 
Invariably,  therefore,  you  will  make  certain  judgments 
about  it  yourself,  but  these  personal  judgments  are  most 
often  relegated  to  a secondary  category— the  important 
judgment  is  that  which  the  other  person  makes. 
Controversy  over  the  grade  versus  no  grade  systems 
questions  this  very  priority.  Proponents  of  the  no  grade 
system  feel  that  the  important  judgments  about  your  work 
should  be  and  in  fact  are  made  by  you,  with  the  critical 
help  of  a qualified  person.  Those  favoring  a continuation  of 
a grading  system  say  that  assigned  grades  reflect  the  reality 
of  the  overall  society  where  the  really  important  decisions 
about  your  work  are  made  by  others.  These  people  feel  that 
one  of  the  roles  of  the  university  is  acclimating  the  student 
to  this  type  of  situation,  and  so  grades  are  meaningful  just 
because  they  get  you  used  to  orienting  your  work  to  others. 
Of  course,  the  situation  is  much  more  involved  than  this, 
but  I feel  that  at  present  the  balance  is  too  much  oriented 
to  the  pleasing  others  approach;  education  should  be  more 
than  that  alone. 

One  other  important  aspect  of  Duke  is  its  setting.  The 
beauty  of  North  Carolina,  spread  from  the  Outer  Banks  to 
the  Appalachians  under  an  azure  sky,  should  not  be 
forgotten.  Nature  manages  to  renew  herself  annually,  and 
by  your  very  presence  you  can  vicariously  participate  in 
this  renewal.  Within  walking  distance  of  classroom  and 
dormitory  are  marvelous  gardens  and  an  inviting  forest. 

It  is  possible  to  go  on  and  give  a few  generalities  about 
you  and  some  of  che  things  that  might  happen  to  you  at 
Duke.  But  then  I really  don’t  know,  and  anyway 
generalities  are  unkind.  I would  ask,  though,  that  you  try  to 
know  yourself  in  the  struggle  that  faces  you.  There  are 
ample  opportunities  for  life,  love,  hurting  and  being  hurt, 
passion,  experience,  and  ignorance  at  Duke.  Although  Duke 
isn’t  the  only  place  that  holds  such  opportunities,  it  may  be 
one  of  the  better  spots. 

—Peter  Kuhn  is  a 1971  graduate  from  Lakewood, 
Ohio. 
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DURING  YOUR  YEARS  AT  DUKE 
YOU  WILL  FORM  AT  LEAST  ONE 
EXCELLENT  HABIT  - THE 
LEISURELY  ENJOYMENT  OF  A 
GOOD  BOOKSHOP. 


THE  GOTHIC  BOOKSHOP 

By  Page  Auditorium 
Open  Weekdays  9 A.  M.  to  5 P.M., 

Wednesdays  9 A.  M.  to  9 P.M.  Saturdays  9 AJVI.  to  Noon 


The  Movement  at  Duke 


The  Movement  at  Duke  could  best  be  described  as  an 
automobile  with  faulty  spark  plugs  . . . periodically  jolting 
forward  and  easing  to  a halt.  The  Duke  community  has 
generally  been  rather  issue-oriented.  Mobilization  upon 
mobilization  creeps  into  academia  and  often  scurries  away. 

The  first  major  attempt  at  protest  came  four  years  ago  in 
April,  1968.  “The  Silent  Vigil”  it  was  called  and  lasted  for 
four  days  on  the  Main  Quad  as  a symbolic  gesture  in 
support  of  increased  wages  and  other  demands  of 
non-academic  workers.  There  appeared  to  be  substantial 
support  for  the  protest  and  for  two  or  three  years 
afterward,  many  students  spoke  of  this  event  with  a note  of 
nostalgia.  Minimum  wage  was  increased  but  with  a 
termination  of  several  employees’  positions. 

The  Class  of  ’72  entered  Duke  on  the  tail  of  the  Spring 
Vigil.  Little  was  happening  politically  until  the  morning  of 
February  13,  1969  when  an  increasing  movement  for  Black 
liberation  across  the  country  provided  the  impetus  for  the 
occupation  of  Allen  Building  by  approximately  70  to  80 
Afro-American  students.  The  episode  ended  with  Durham 
Police  being  called  on  campus  to  remove  the  students  from 
the  building,  which  was  surrounded  with  white  student 
supporters.  Having  vacated  the  premises  before  the  police 
arrived,  the  blacks  did  not  confront  the  police  inside,  but 
the  scene  on  the  quad  was  one  of  tear  gas,  rocks,  and  clubs 
with  blacks,  activist  whites,  and  eager  onlookers  becoming 
involved  in  the  bedlam. 

Some  of  the  black  demands  were  only  partially  met.  A 
Black  Studies  program,  the  first  at  a major  Southern 
university,  was  instituted  but  has  met  with  problems  from 
its  inception.  Only  recently  has  it  become  a functioning 
department.  Malcolm  X Liberation  University  was  founded 
in  Durham  soon  after  the  takeover  at  Duke  to  give  blacks 
from  all  areas  a more  relevant  learning  experience.  It  has 
since  moved  its  campus  to  Greensboro. 

The  beginning  of  school  in  the  fall  of  1969  ushered  in 
the  first  large-scale  movement  against  the  war  in  Indochina. 
Moratorium,  Mobe,  March  on  Washington  were  all  a peurt  of 
the  Duke  scene.  Approximately  half  of  the  undergraduate 
campus  participated  in  the  October  15th  Moratorium  on 
business  as  usual  with  rallies  and  seminars  on  the  war  held 
on  the  quads.  In  November,  the  March  on  Washington 
attracted  approximately  1000  students  from  Duke,  The 
returning  students,  however,  slumped  into  the  December 
Depression  and  all  was  quiet  once  again  despite  efforts  to 
rejuvenate  an  anti-war  thrust. 

It  was  not  until  the  following  Spring,  when  the 
Cambodian  invasion  and  the  killings  at  Kent  State  and 
Jackson  State  rekindled  the  dormant  flame  of  disgust  with 
American  imperialism  and  repression,  that  students  became 
active  again  in  a massive  mobilization.  Many  headed  for 
Washington;  many  others  found  local  events  more  to  their 
political  sentiment  and  “successfully”  canvassed  the  entire 


Durham  community  in  an  attempt  to  arouse  public  anti-war 
sentiment.  Because  of  the  confusion  which  resulted  from 
the  variety  and  the  massive  scale  of  the  events  of  May, 
1970,  the  faculty  allowed  a pass- fail  option  in  courses  to 
allow  students  the  time  for  immediate  involvement  in 
anti-war  activities.  So  ended  a year  of  tidal  waves  and  calm 
seas. 

This  past  year  has  not  seen  the  events  of  the  previous 
three.  It  was  marked  by  an  increasing  inactivity,  but  unlike 
the  apathy  of  Duke  in  the  sixties,  it  was  one  of  frustration 
and  a feeling  of  individual  impotence  against  the  American 
War  Machine.  Most  of  the  consistently  activist  students 
found  small-scale  planning  and  action  to  be  more  fruitful. 
Large  mobilizations  became  passe.  SDS  continued  in  its 
efforts  to  build  a Worker-Student  Alliance.  Praxis,  a Marxist 
action  group,  never  really  surfaced.  The  Y provided 
programs  to  raise  consciousness  through  its  Latin  America 
Conference,  Vocations  for  Social  Change  Conference, 
Workshop  on  Institutional  Racism,  and  other  activities.  In 


February,  an  ad-hoc  committee  known  as  the  United 
Coalition  against  Imperialism  stirred  a limited  response  to 
American  practices  abroad  and  at  home.  The  group  soon 
became  splintered  and  worked  with  some  cooperation  in 
several  special  interest  areas.  Spring  approached  and  little 
happened  until  the  national  call  for  massive  demonstrations 
once  again  brought  students  to  Washington  on  April  24  and 
May  1-5.  Few,  approximately  eighty,  participated  in  the 
Mayday  activities.  Fourteen  Duke  students  were  arrested. 

At  Duke,  approximately  one  hundred  persons  held  vigil 
for  twenty-four  hours  outside  the  ROTC  building  to 
express  dissatisfaction  with  the  presence  of  the  military-  on 
campus.  Several  organizations,  as  well  as  many  noted 
faculty,  have  long  demanded  its  removal  from  campus. 
Opposition  to  ROTC  lies  in  two  basic  reasons;  1)  ROTC  is 
an  active  part  of  the  military,  channeling  men  into 
inherently  inhuman  wars,  and  2)  ROTC  is  a political 
institution  and  is  therefore  a threat  to  academic  freedom, 
especially  when  given  its  special  privileges. 


In  order  to  show  its  concern  for  the  students  who  need 
ROTC  scholarships  to  remain  at  school,  the  Y instituted  a 
scholarship  fund  of  its  own  two  years  ago.  Indeed,  the 
amount  of  money  needed  for  such  a venture  was  great  so 
other  areas  of  financial  aid  have  been  sought.  It  is  felt  that 
the  financial  aid  office  of  the  university  should  carry  this 
burden. 

At  present,  a committee  to  study  ROTC  is  formulating 
its  recommendations  which  do  not  appear  to  request  the 
removal  of  the  program  from  campus.  For  sure,  the  issue  is 
not  dead. 

Coupled  with  the  demand  that  ROTC  be  removed  from 


the  campus  is  the  request  that  the  university  provide  a 
24-hour-a-day  Child  Care  Center  for  Duke  employees  and 
students. 

These  plans  are  only  beginning  to  be  an  issue  which  you 
will  be  hearing  about  next  year.  What  else  is  in  the  making 
for  the  coming  year  is  in  doubt.  Much  depends  on  the 
administration,  the  faculty  . . . and  the  students. 

—Ed  Parrish  is  a senior  from  Winston-Salem,  North 
Carolina.  He  has  been  active  in  many  facets  of  the 
movement  at  Duke  and  is  now  a member  of  the  YM-YWCA 
Executive  Committee. 


On  Being  a Woman  at  Duke 


A question  you  may  not  have  considered  before:  How 
does  your  being  a woman  affect  what  you  expect  from 
Duke,  what  you  sewrch  for  in  your  experience  here,  what 
Duke  really  offers  to  you?  What  happens  here  to  people 
who  are  female  that  does  not  happen  to  people  who  are 
male?  The  most  obvious  differences  are  in  the  institutional 
structures  here,  for  in  many  ways  Duke  remains  a male 
institution  which  only  grudgingly  accepts  women  in  its 
midst.  But  at  least  as  important  as  a reco'l^nition  of 
institutional  discrimination  against  women  is  an  awareness 
of  the  social  expectations  you  bring  here  about  yourself 
and  other  women,  and  an  evaluation  of  these  from  new 
perspectives. 

Many  factors  combine  to  make  women  second  class 
citizens  at  all  levels  of  university  life.  There  are  almost  three 
times  as  many  places  for  men  than  for  women  in  any 
freshman  class  and  this,  combined  with  differential 
admissions  procedures  for  men  and  women,  means  that 
many  “qualified”  women  are  turned  down  and  many  less 
“qualified”  men  are  accepted.  Freshmen  men  have  nominal 
supervision  and  no  hours,  freshman  women  have 
housemothers,  curfews,  and  signout  cards.  Men’s  dorms 
have  determined  their  own  hours  for  two  years,  women’s 
dorms  hours  are  decided  for  them  by  a committee  of 
administrators,  faculty,  and  students.  Men  receive  free 
health  care,  women  who  need  gynecological  care— including 
that  unrelated  to  sexual  activity— must  seek  private, 
expensive  care.  The  faculty  is  overwhelmingly  male,  and 
most  women  professors  are  accorded  low  rank.  Duke 
employs  many,  many  women,  but  only  a handful  have  jobs 
other  than  that  of  secretary  or  mail,  jobs  whose  low  pay 
make  rearing  a family  a struggle. 

All  of  these  institutional  structures  rob  women  of 
responsibility  for  decisions  affecting  their  own  lives,  and 
place  them  in  almost  no  positions  where  they  make 
decisions  about  the  conduct  and  direction  of  the  university. 
If  the  aim  of  education  includes  developing  maturity  and 
the  ability  to  make  responsible  decisions,  skills  which  might 


be  practiced,  for  instance,,  in  house  governance,  then 
women  at  Duke  are  denied  an  opportunity  to  learn  them. 
Furthermore,  the  fact  that  no  women  are  in  significant 
decision-making  positions  in  a societal  denigration  of 
women’s  ability  and  may  promote  a conscious  or 
unconscious  sense  of  powerlessness  undermining  the 
self-confidence  of  many  women.  Is  it  any  wonder  it 
sometimes  seems  easier  to  look  for  a husband  than  to  try  to 
cope  with  the  outside  world? 

In  addition  to  these  institutionalized  pressures,  the 
social  pressures  women *face— created  by  the  expectations 
others  have  of  them  and  by  the  expectations  they  have 
learned  for  themselves— are  often  ones  which  are 
detrimental  to  a truly  educational  experience.  To  a greater 


or  lesser  degree,  the  Seventeen  cover  girl  has  been  a modef 
for  us  all.  There  is  always  pressure  to  appear  “feminine” 
and  attractive.  Yet  such  pressures  may  mean  that  the  time 
/we  might  spend  developing  our  selves  goes  to  beautifying 
our  bodies,  indeed  that  we  rest  our  self-confidence  quite 
directly  on  how  closely  our  bodies  measure  up  to  that 
media-propagated  ideal.  Shouldn’t  an  educated  person 
instead  base  her  confidence  in  her  abilities  to  think 
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precisely  and  to  relate  to  others  honestly? 

In  addition,  that  Seventeen  girl  is  always  smiling  and 
silent;  the  feminine  ideal  is  still  a passive  one.  There  is  still  a 
hazard  in  being  a girl  who  is  too  smart.  We  tell  ourselves 
that  we’re  quiet  in  class  because  that’s  the  way  our 
individual  personalities  are,  but  the  question  remains— to 
what  extent  has  that  personality  been  constricted  by  a 
societal  definition  of  what’s  appropriate  for  a girl? 
Accepting  that  definition,  and  our  own  silence,  may  mean 
losing  out  on  the  experience  of  offering  our  own  ideas  and 
challenging  those  of  others,  an  experience  which  seems  to 
me  vital  to  becoming  “educated.” 

Finally,  this  imposed  definition  may  invidiously 
structure  our  relationships  with  others.  Despite  the  many 
parties  and  rituals  in  women’s  dorms,  some  sense  a basic 
lack  of  community  and  respect  among  the  residents. 
Indeed,  when  a motion  to  permit  self-determination  for 
those  dorms  was  introduced  last  year,  it  was  suggested  at  a 
CoCoWoCo  (Community  Council  of  the  Women’s  College) 
meeting  that  the  extended  presence  of  men  in  dorms  would 
mean  that  women  would  never  form  close  friendships  with 
one  another!  By  the  same  token,  members  of  Duke 
Women’s  Liberation  last  year  criticized  sororities  for 
selecting  their  female  members  according  to  “male” 
criteria,  appearance,  wit,  ability  to  mix  at  parties,  etc.  Thus, 
while  it  is  tempting,  especially  during  your  first  weeks  at 
Duke,  to  try  to  fit  right  into  what  you  see  as  the  existing 
social  structure,  that  structure  may  be  very  much 
influentced  by  concepts  of  sex  roles  you  will  want  to 
re-examine.  If,  as  I have  tried  to  show,  there  are  structures 


at  Duke  which  make  women  see  themselves  as  unintelligent 
and  ineffectual,  might  there  nr  also  be  social  norms  which 
discourage  such  “ineffectual”  people  from  forming  close 
friendships  and  instead  emphasize  the  importance  of  dating 
and  forming  an  intimate  relationship  with  one  man?  Such 
an  emphasis  of  course  can  also  be  detrimental  to 
male-female  relationships,  causing  women  to  adopt  ’ 
mannerisms  they  think  are  feminine  and  attractive  and 
forcing  men  to  play  roles,  too. 

The  above  realizations  are  likely  to  be  threatening  and 
depressing.  All  of  the  ways  of  thinking  and  acting  which  ' 
I’ve  mentioned  are  part  of  a social  code  we’ve 
subconsciously  learned  and  which  we  accept  as  “natural.” 
Thus,  when  it  appears  that  such  patterns  have  harmful 
effects  we  are  seized  with  panic  because  we  know  of  no 
alternatives.  Yet  while  each  of  us  may  choose  different 
alternatives,  we  don’t  have  to  do  it  alone.  Groups  of  women 
at  Duke  and  at  other  places  have  discovered  that  our 
individual  experiences  of  learning  to  be  women  have  been 
remarkably  alike.  While  each  of  us  struggles  to  evaluate  and 
in  many  cases  throw  off  part  of  that  experience  we  can 
make  contact  with  other  women  (perhaps  your  roommate?) 
doing  the  same,  and  lend  each  other  support.  Together,  we 
can  make  Duke  change  to  become  a better  place  for 
women,  and  become  ourselves  both  strengthened  against  • 
forces  which  mold  us  against  our  will  and  more  open  to  all 
experiences  which  are  in  the  broadest  sense  “educational.” 

—Chris  Carroll  is  a member  of  Duke  Women's 
Liberation  and  a senior  from  Baltimore,  Maryland. 
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The  Religious  Experience 


Religious  life  at  Duke  can  be  and  heis  been  described 
many  different  ways  using  a multitude  of  approaches.  None 
of  these  approaches  truly  represents  the  situation.  Neither 
will  the  one  I choose.  Arbitrarily  I have  decided  to  divide 
the  Duke  religious  experience  into  three  different  levels 
determined  by  the  campus  visibility  of  that  level. 

The  first  level  is  that  of  the  invisible  religion  at  Duke. 
This  heavily  populated  level  is  composed  of  everyone  on 
the  Duke  campus  who  has  established  something  as  sacred 
in  his  life.  The  worship  of  this  sacred  thing  is  everpresent  in 
the  dormitory,  fraternity  section,  dining  hall,  and  library, 
but  it  is  unseen  in  its  disorganization.  Every  man  worships 
his  own  thing  with  his  own  ritual.  Some  people  worship  the 
interpersonal  relationship  by  exalting  the  bull  session  in  the 
dorm  or  the  interplay  with  the  current  girl  or  boy  friend. 
Others  celebrate  the  power  of  alcohol  or  drugs  in  parties  or 
in  seclusion.  Some  delight  and  find  their  solace  in 
consuming  food.  (Even  Duke  dining  hall  food.)  A large 
contingent  dedicate  their  lives  to  attaining  the  present  and 
future  status  gained  by  earning  good  grades.  These  solitary 
worshippers  are  found  nightly  in  the  stacks  of  the  library  or 
feeding  programs  to  the  computer. 

The  second  level  of  religious  life  is  smaller,  but  more 
visibly  defined.  To  belong  in  this  level  one  must  choose  as 
his  sacred  thing  a transcendent  God  and  then  worship  that 
God  in  a corporate  body  that  worships  as  he  does.  It  is  the 
presence  of  these  bodies  that  makes  this  level  more 
noticeable  on  campus  than  the  first  group.  This  level 
includes  a wide  selection  of  bodies  from  United  Christian 
Movement  to  Fellowship  of  Christian  Athletes.  Just  as 
examples,  not  even  as  definitive  examples,  I will  introduce 
you  to  three  of  these  corporate  groups.  Campus  Crusade  for 
Christ  is  a group  determined  to  keep  alive  the  truth  of 
Christ  and  the  Bible  through  literal  interpretations  and 
rejoicing  with  guitar-led  singing  and  student-led  devotions. 
Omega  House,  on  the  other  hand,  is  determined  to  seek  a 
new  revitalizing  religious  quality  in  their  day-to-day  lives  by 
living  in  an  intentionally  religious  community.  This  house  is 
an  experiment  involving  a co-ed  communal  group  living  in 
the  Methodist  student  center.  Outside  the  Christian 
tradition  that  nourishes  the  first  two  bodies,  the  Hillel  Club 
meets  regularly  to  continue  and  activate  the  Jewish 
tradition  at  Duke  with  the  aid  of  a rabbi.  There  is  a 
collection  of  able  denominational  chaplains  and  religious 
centers  which  give  some  structure  to  this  visible  but  loosely 
connected  level. 

The  last  level  in  this  analysis  is  one  of  high  campus 
visibility.  It  consists  of  that  bit  of  religious  life  centered  on 
the  renowned  Duke  Chapel.  The  reminder  of  the  powerful 
tradition  of  religious  at  Duke  cannot  be  avoided  at  anytime. 
The  manifestation  of  this  level,  however,  comes  only  on 
Sunday  morning  when  the  chimes  ring  and  the  dressed-up 
men  and  women  file  into  the  Chapel.  The  group  that 


attends  the  interdenominational  Sunday  service  has  grown 
smaller  in  the  last  years,  but  for  many  people  this 
impressive  service  is  the  matrix  of  their  religious  experience 
at  Duke. 

When  you  come  to  Duke  next  fall,  the  Chapel  will  be 
the  first  opportunity  for  worship  that  you  encounter.  This 
may  be  what  you  are  looking  for.  but  in  this  fast-changing 
world  it  may  not.  You  may  not  even  desire  to  worship  at 
all.  Most  humans,  however,  whether  they  intend  to  or  not. 
will  worship  some  god  or  another.  I have  simply  tried  to 
show  you  some  of  the  alternatives  that  do  exist  at  Duke  for 
worshipping  the  sacred. 

—Susie  Dunn,  a past  president  of  the  United  Christian 
Movement  and  member  of  the  YM-YWCA  Cabinet,  is  a 
senior  from  Delaware,  Ohio.' 
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Narcotics:  Long  Road  Down 


Use  of  drugs  has  been  widespread  at  Duke  for  at  least 
the  past  three  years.  Presently  there  is  no  method  for 
coping  or  trying  to  cope  with  the  situation  on  campus.  The 
administration  has  seemingly  and  effectively  closed  its  eyes 
to  the  problem.  The  general  polciy  of  the  unversity 
concerning  aid  for  the  students  has  been  no  policy. 

Different  types  of  drugs  can  be  easily  obtained  on 
• campus  or  in  Durham.  The  quantities  available  vary, 
depending  upon  the  shipments  from  other  parts  of  the 
country.  Marijuana,  hash,  speed,  acid,  cocaine,  and  heroin 
are  the  usual  items  on  the  market.  The  cases  of  marijuana 
and  hash  cut  with  cocaine  and  heroin  are  increasing.  In 
spite  of  the  efforts  of  many  cities  and  high  schools  to 
educate  people  about  the  dangers  of  various  drugs,  there  are 
still  individuals  who  are  ignorant  of  the  results  of  getting 
into  the  drug  scene  and  hitting  the  “hard  stuff.” 

Speed  can.  be  easily  obtained  in  Durham.  Speed  does 
kill. 

Cocaine  is  not  as  available  in  Durham  but  it  could 
become  more  prevalent.  Cocaine  is  a narcotic;  an  individual 
can  become  physically  dependent  on  it. 

Heroin  has  become  increasingly  available  at  Duke  since 
1969.  Durham  has  one  of  the  worst  heroin  problems  in  the 
country:  one  out  of  every  one-hundred  people  in  Durham  is 
a heroin-addict.  The  drug  is  very  easy  to  obtain.  According 
to  the  Durham  Vice  Squad,  heroin  is  one  of  the  most 
serious  problems  in  Durham  and  is  responsible  for  much  of 
the  crime  in  the  city. 

With  such  a problem  in  Durham,  (and  it  has  been  a 
serious  problem  for  about  thirty  years),  it  is  not  unusual 
that  smack  would  hit  the  campus.  And  it  did,  reaching  its 
worst  state  during  the  past  school  year.  A Chronicle 
supplement  on  heroin  at  Duke  exposed  the  campus,  and  the 
administration,  to  both  the  extent  of  the  problem  and  the 
ignorance  of  the  university  community.^ 

William  Gray,  a resident  in  psychiatry  formerly  with 
the  psychiatric  clinic  of  Duke  Hospital,  was  quoted  by  the 
Chronicle  as  saying  that  there  were  thirty  to  forty  regular 
heroin  users  aj  Duke  last  year.^  Gray  also  said  that  he  was 
informed  by  pushers  that  they  pushed  “to  300  Duke 
students  who  used  intermittently.”^  Other  pushers  in  the 
area  consider  this  to  be  a low  estimate. 

The  chances  of  an  intermittent  user  becoming  a 
regular  user  are  extremely  high.  It  is  a very  rare  person  who 
can  stop  using  a narcotic  once  he  has  become  involved  with 
it.  Those  individuals  who  do  stop  have  usually  done  so 
because  something  else  has  filled  the  gap  that  the  drug 
filled— a friend  or  loved  one,  studies  at  school,  politics, 
religion,  or  social  involvement.  This  does  not  happen  often. , 
People  generally  turn  to  heroin  to  fill  a void  in  self. 
According  to  William  Gray,  “Heroin  is  used  by  addicts  to 
control  their  social  and  personal  anger;  drugs  are  a form  of 
self-preservation.’"^  If  an  addict  grows  in  self-undei'standing 
and  self-awEUreness  he  would  no  longer  have  need  of  the 


drug.  But  the  possibility  of  this  happening  while  an 
individual  is  addicted  is  almost  impossible. 

Anyone  addicted  to  heroin  will  eventually  drop  out  of 
school.  It  is  rarely  possible  for  an  addict  to  maintain  for 
more  than  one  semester  the  normal  academic  functions 
required  of  Duke  students.  However,  some  people  have 
been  known  to  continue — and  even  to  achieve  good  grades. 
This  is  very  unusual.  What  usually  happens  to  people 
dependent  on  a narcotic  is  loss  of  the  ability  to  do  the 
normal  activities  of  living.  They  cannot  eat,  sleep,  work, 
make  love,  or  maintain  relationships  with  other  people. 

The  dangers  connected  with  heroin  use  in  Durham  are 
manifold.  The  quality  of  heroin  in  Durham  is  weak, 
although  it  is  becoming  stronger.  This  means  that  the 
possibility  of  overdose  is  increased.  No  one  can  take  pure 
heroin.  According  to  Elaine  Hilberman,  a psychiatrist  at 
John  Umstead  Hospital  in  Butner,  North  Carolina,  any 
dosage,  or  bag,  that  contained  more  than  twenty  percent 
heroin  would  be  a fatal  dose  for  a Durham  user.h  There  is 
no  way  to  test  heroin  for  strength.  An  indiyidual  -Who  has 
become  accustomed  to  taking  heroin''SfacCTtain  strength 
could  easily  obtain  a b^g^entSming  a greater  percentage  of 
smack.  This  could  ptove  fatal. 

Another  dangerous  aspect  of  heroin  use  is  the  diseases 
which  can  be  communicated  by  dirty  needles.  Hepatitis, 
tetanus,  endocarditis,  and  any  disease  carried  in  the 
bloodstream  could  be  passed  on  by  dirty  needles. 
Endocarditis  is  characterized  by  “inflammation  of  the 
muscles  around  the  heart”  and  is  preceded  by  a high  fever, 
anemia,  and  loss  of  appetite.  In  cities  where  heroin  use  is 
great,  both  endocarditis  and  tetanus  are  frequent  killers  of 
addicts. 

In  addition  to  being  unable  to  determine  the  strength 
or  quality  of  heroin,  it  is  almost  impossible  to  determine 
what  substance  has  been  used  to  dilute  a bag.  Sugar  and 
quinine  are  normally  used  to  cut  heroin.  But  there  have 
been  cases  where  battery  acid,  arsenic,  strychnine,  and  even 
Draino  have  been  used.  Injection  of  these  substances  into 
the  veins  will  cause  a gruesome  death. 

If  a Duke  student  gets  involved  in  the  heroin  scene,  or 
with  any  drug,  there  are  few  places  for  him  to  turn  for 
help— if  help  is  desired.  There  is  no  drug  house  at  Duke  and 
there  are  no  doctors  hired  to  deal  specifically  with  the  drug 
problems  of  students.  There  are  few  faculty  members  who 
are  equipped  to  cope  with  the  situation.  Even  the  majority 
of  the  students  seems  ignorant  of  the  problem  and  unaware 
of  any  methods  for  dealing  with  it. 

Durham  has  few  facilities  geared  to  dealing  with 
heroin  addicts  or  heavy  drug  users.  One  of  the  state  mental 
hospitals,  John  Umstead  Hospital,  is  located  twenty  five 
miles  from  Duke  at  Butner,  where  staff  members  are  few 
and  overworked.  There  is  no  special  program  or  facility  for 
individuals  with  drug  problems.  The  same  is  true  of 
Memorial  Hospital  in  Chapel  Hill  and  of  Duke  Hospital  on 
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campus.  Meyer  Ward,  the  psychiatric  ward  of  Duke 
Hospital,  and  the  emergency  room  are  places  where  a 
student  drug  user  might  be  taken.  From  these  places  an 
individual  might  be  sent  to  the  Durham  Mental  Health 
Clinic  or  to  the  Psychiatric  Clinic  of  Duke  Hospital.  Both 
clinics  have  large  caseloads  and  few  people  to  handle  them. 
A heroin-dependent  person,  or  an  individual  strung  out  on 
any  hard  drug,  needs  close,  intimate  contact  and  personal 
treatment.  This  kind  of  care  is  hard  to  find  in  Durham. 

Currently  the  laws  of  North  Carolina  concerning  the 
possession  and  sale  of  drugs  are  extremely  rigid.  This  state 
makes  no  distinction  between  the  drug  pusher  and  the  drug 
user.  Both  offenses  carry  the  same  sentence— a maximum  of 
five  years  in  prison.  Sentencing  is  mandatory.  This  fact  does 
not  allow  judges  to  consider  the  special  situation  of  each 
person  convicted  when  determining  what  punishment,  if 
any,  should  be  alloted. 

The  official  regulations  of  Duke  University  prohibit 
members  of  the  university  “to  possess,  use,  or  distribute 
illegal  drugs,  including  opiates,  barbituates,  amphetamines, 
marijuana,  and  hallucinogens. ”6  The  possible  penalties 


include  suspension.  The  penalty  for  the  sale  or  distribution 
of  any  illegal  drug  is  expulsion.  Last  year  the  Associated 
Students  of  Duke  University,  under  the  direction  of 
President  Hutch  Traver,  tried  to  change  the  university 
regulations  and  modify  the  penalties  for  use  and  sale  of 
drugs  in  an  attempt  to  prevent  a person  from  being 
prosecuted  by  both  the  state  and  the  university.  The  ASDU 
policy  was  not  adopted  by  the  administration. 

Until  the  students  become  involved  enough  to 
organize  and  apply  pressure,  the  official  drug  regulations  of 
Duke  will  not  change.  And  the  unofficial  policy  of 
providing  little  care  and  aid  for  students  with  drug 
problems  will  remain  the  same.  If  you  hit  the  hard  drugs  at 
Duke  there  is  only  a long,  lonely  road  down.  The  university 
community  will  seem  blind  to  your  fall. 

—Julia  Brown  is  a former  Duke  student  and  employee 
who  now  resides  in  Chapel  Hill. 

1.  The  Chronicle,  Duke’s  Daily  Newspaper.  Vol.  66,  No. 
137.  May  12, 1971.  2Ibid.  SJbid.  4Jbid.  5.  Ibid.  ^Bulletin 
of  Duke  University,  1969,  P.  68. 


Tripping  at 

Someone  gave  me  a free  ticket  to  the  Joe  College 
concert.  (Editor's  note:  last  year's  Joe  College  featured  the 
Grateful  Dead,  Paul  Butterfield  Blues  Band,  Mountain,  Mr. 
Dirty,  and  the  Beach  Boys.)  That  someone  walked  up  to  me 
and  said,  “Here,  I have  an  extra  ticket  and  you  can  have  it.” 
Armed  with  the  ticket,  I went  down  to  the  stadium  to  find 
some  people  to  bum  around  with. 

About  three  o’clock,  the  concert  started,  but  I still 
hadn’t  gone  in.  Instead,  I was  walking  around  the  perimeter 
of  the  stadium  hoping  that  I would  be  able  to  sneak  in,  and 
thus  give  my  ticket  to  some  moneyless  freak.  But  there 
were  too  many  guards,  and  I was  too  cowardly  to  climb  the 
fence  as  some  did,  or  even  cut  the  fence  with  wirecutters  as 
one  guy  did. 

As  I was  rapping  in  the  front  of  the  main  gate  near  the 
gym,  a girl,  with  a breast  uncovered,  walked  up  to  me  with 
a bottle  of  pineapple  juice.  “Here,  drink  some  of  this,”  she 
said,  and  like  a fool,  I swallowed  a generous  amount.  I 
didn’t  even  took  up  until  I was  finished  talking.  At  the 
time,  I figured  that  the  stuff  was  really  pineapple  juice, 
since  the  jar  was  nearly  full,  and  had  evidently  just  been 
opened. 

Later,  I walked  around  some  more,  still  trying  to  get  in. 
Then  something  began  to  make  me  a little  dizzy,  and  I 
started  seeing  piinute  sparkles  and  specks  of  vivid  color. 
Soon,  these  sparkles  became  general,  and  the  landscape 
began  to  assume  an  unearthly  color.  My  body  felt  light,  as 
if  I had  just  lost  weight.  The  music  seemed  to  express  some 
unfathomable  meaning  that  hinted  of  unimaginable  distant 
space.  The  sky  was  a vivid  irridescent  blue  that  shimmered 
and  pulsated  with  some  eird  light.  Fantastic  shapes  wove 
themselves  throughout  all  visible  reality.  Sounds,  even  that 


Joe  College 

I 

of  cars,  or  screaming  people  seemed  orgiastic  in  some 
mystical  sense  that  somehow  transcended  simple  sex. 

While  all  this  was  taking  place,  I began  to  suspect  that 
something  queer  was  going  on.  I tried  to  remember  some 
incident  that  would  explain  it.  Immediately  I hit  on  the 
pineapple  juice.  It  must  have  been  electric— and  I had  drunk 
a considerable  amount. 

Then  the  concert  seemed  to  beckon  to  me,  and  I split 
the  group  and  went  in.  The  gate-keepers  looked  narrowly  at 
me,  for  by  that  time  I was  acting  strangely— drunk  almost. 
When  they  saw  my  crumpled  ticket  they  refused  to  admit 
me.  But  I pleaded  with  them,  and  they  relented. 

Climbing  down  those  stairs  was  a job  for  a whole 
lifetime.  It  took  ages.  Images  were  born,  grew  old,  and  died. 
The  music  echoed  down  through  the  aeons.  But  still  the 
stairs  went  on.  Each  step  seemed  to  take  me  further  from 
reality.  They  danced  and  jumped  and  shook  and  trembled.  I 
too  swayed  and  stumbled  down.  The  stage  itself  and  the 
people  disappeared,  the  grass  vanished,  and  a gritty,  dusty 
amphitheater  took  its  place.  Instead  of  painted  wooden 
benches,  there  were  solid  slabs  of  stone.  People— thousands, 
tens  of  thousands— were  sitting  down,  dressed  in  greasy 
togas.  They  were  screaming.  The  whole  ciir  stank  of  dried 
sweat,  and  I looked  down  at  myself  and  found  that  I was 
wearing  the  Imperial  Purple. 

With  a terrific  clash  of  drums,  the  portecullis  opened, 
and  two  gladiators  stumbled  out  groggily.  They  eyed  each 
other  sorrowfully,  and  upon  hearing  the  signal  from  some 
hidden  brucina,  they  began  to  fight.  “No,  no,”  I screamed, 
and  instantly,  the  Coliseum  scene  dissolved  in  a dripping 
fog,  and  the  Wallace  Wade  stadium  took  its  place.  The  stage 
was  back,  ^nd  the  Dead  were  playing.  But  I still  hadn’t 


reached  the  bottom  of  the  steps. 

At  last  reaching  bottom,  I bent  my  steps  toward  the 
right  side  of  the  stage.  But  there  were  serious  obstacles.  The 
people  had  to  be  bypassed  somehow,  and  this  took  time. 
All  the  while,  books,  birds,  those  yellow  stage  ropes, 
distracted  me.  It  took  hours  to  reach  my  goal,  for  I often 
stopped  to  mumble  some  nonsensical  dialogue  to  the  other 
freaks  there. 

About  five-thirty  or  six,  or  some  time  thereabouts,  the 
acid  really  began  to  fuck  me  up.  Reality  became  less  real 
and  more  ridiculous.  Visuals  were  dominant,  as  well  as 
sounds  and  touch.  It  seemed  that  the  Dead  were  insulting 
me.  so  I began  to  berate  them  with  curses.  Next,  I felt 
lonesome,  and  tried  to  attach  myself  to  a girl.  For  a time  I 
did,  but  for  some  unremembered  reason,  I left  her  after  a 
few  minutes. 

From  that  time  on,  all  my  recollections  are  hazy.  I 
remember  trying  to  play  frisbee  for  a while,  but  I had  to 
stop  because  everything  turned  into  a gigantic  frisbee,  and  I 
couldn’t  cope  with  that.  Next,  it  grew  dark,  and  I recall 
feeling  that  I was  in  a police  station.  All  those  bright  lights 
seemed  to  follow  me  wherever  I went.  I couldn’t  escape 
them.  Phantasms  chased  me,  screaming  in  falsetto  voices.  I 
ran  then  into  a truck,  and  a veritable  devil  came  up  to  the 
door  and  demanded  that  I leave. 

At  last  all  semblance  of  reason  left  me,  and  I began  to 
Jeel  persecuted  by  some  nameless  horror  that  couldn’t  be 

Dorm  Visitation;  The 

Throughout  the  last  five  years  university  policy 
concerning  dormitory  visitation  has  followed  the  national 
trend  of  gradual  liberalization.  In  the  past  year  attempts 
were  made  by  student  organizations  to  equalize  social 
regulations  for  men  and  women  on  campus.  Results  of  any 
value  were  negligible.  A final  proposal  was  submitted  to  the 
Community  Council  of  the  Woman’s  College  (CoCoWoCo) 
the  week  of  April  12,  and  was  turned  down  by  a vote  of  8 
to  4.  Following  this  rejection.  East  campus  residents  met  in 
dorm  caucuses  and  voted  to  support  a two-part  petition 
which  called  for:  (1)  the  option  to  decide  limited  or 
unlimited  house  hours  by  majority  vote,  a privilege  already 
held  by  West  Campus  living  groups;  and  (2)  a “sleep-in”  in 
East  parlours  to  show  support  for  the  option  if  it  were  to 
be  rejected.  The  first  clause  received  an  affirmative  vote  of 
98%;  the  second  was  endorsed  by  86%. 

President  Sanford’s  reaction  to  the  petition  was  to  issue 
a letter  to  students  and  parents.  Dated  April  20,  the  letter 
decried  the  move  as  an  attempt  to  “replace  reason  with 
coercion,”  abiding  that  “in  this  particular  case  there  are 
more  rights  involved  than  those  of  the  majority,  and  the 
responisibilities  reach  beyond  ‘equal  treatment  of  men  and 
women’.  Sanford  then  attacked  the  entire  present  system  of 
West  Campus  regulations',  stating  that  there  had  been  “more 
thefts,  perhaps  more  danger,  less  security,  since  the 
implementation  of  the  “relaxed  rules.”  The  statement  was 
not  documented  and  was  subsequently  challenged  by 


seen.  For  some  reason  I felt  that  I had  to  take  off  all  my 
clothes.  I did  so,  and  people  really  began  chasing  me.  No 
matter  where  I hid,  they  followed— and  the  terrible  lights 
burned  into  my  sight.  The  devils  caught  me,  and  dragged 
me  to  some  sort  of  tent.  I felt  needles  being  inserted  into 
my  arm.  I felt  blankets  being  wrapped  around  myself.  I 
heard,  too,  the  doctors  saying,  “All  right,  put  more  alcohol 
into  him,”  and  then,  “More  to  the  right— ah  ha,  there  that’s 
it,  okay,  slowly  now,  take  it  easy,  he’s  moving  around  a 
bit.  Then  they  said,  “Let’s  move  the  body  into  the  casket 
and  get  it  into  the  ambulance.”  That  scared  me  so  far  out. 

Slowly  I began  to  make  touch  with  reality  again.  At 
first,  it  was  fleeting,  just  flashes  of  people  seen  through 
blurried  eyes  as  though  at  a great  distance.  The 
police-graveyard  feeling  persisted  for  some  time  after.  But 
more  and  more  the  real  world  was  banishing  my  nebulous 
world  of  fantastic  reality. 

At  last  I began  to  see  that  I was  with  real  people— solid 
beings  that  spoke  softly  and  soothingly.  I was  wrapped  with 
thick  blankets  and  a girl  was  holding  my  head.  At  about  ten 
thirty  or  so,  I was  brought  back  to  my  dorm. 

I’m  not  gonna  drink  any  more  juice  at  parties  or  rock 
concerts  or  anywhere  else  unless  it  is  positively  shown  that 
there  is  no  acid  or  such  in  it.  Man,  that  night  sure  blew  my 
head. 

, —Chris  Dahl  is  a sophomore  from  New  York  City. 

Cohabitation  Policy 

members  of  the  West  campus  residential  staff. 

The  main  purpose  of  the  letter,  however,  was  to  outline 
an  informal  statement  of  policy.  The  greatest  deficiency  of 
the  West  rules,  according  to  Sanford,  is  that  they  provide  a 
“setting  for  cohabitation,”  a term  not  defined  in  the  letter. 
Sanford  contended  that  “Although  I was  not  here  when  the 
rules  were  changed,  I have  determined  that  the  reasons 
given  and  accepted  for  such  unlimited  visitation  included 
the  convenience  in  visiting,  in  studying  together,  in  social 
life  in  a less  formal  setting,  along  with  a sense  of  desigining 
one’s  own  life-style.  It  was  not  suggested  tha  such  relaxed 
rules  would  provide  a setting  for  cohabitation,  and  this  as  a 
purpose,  or  even  as  a result,  was  firmly  denied  by  student 
leaders  at  the  time.  Yet  this  is  one  of  the  abuses,  and  one 
that  Duke  University  (taken  in  the  combined  institutional 
sense  of  parents  who  pay  tutition,  students,  faculty, 
alumni,  and  other  friends  who  sustain  the  university 
financially,  non-academic  employees  and  other  residents  of 
the  community,  trustees,  the  administration,  and  the 
president)  will  not  condone  or  tolerate.”  Cohabitation  (still 
undefined)  would  “constitute  a violation  of  the  housing 
rules  that  could  result  in  withdrawal  of  the  privilege  to  live 
in  university  housing.”  The  proposed  parlour  “sleep-in”  was 
branded  as  “immature,”  and  it  was  “mildly  suggested”  that 
“unauthorized  visitors”  occupying  a dormitory,  as  well  as 
those  extending  an  invitation  in  violation  of  the  rules,  could 
be  prosecuted  under  the  Pickets  and  Protest  Policy.  Those 


found  in  violation  of  the  Policy  could  face  a penalty  of 
interim  suspension.  Sanford  concluded,  “I  do  not  intend  to 
sound  threatening;  I do  intend  to  state  the  facts  in 
advance.” 

The  present  status  of  the  cohabitation  “policy”  can  only 
be  speculated.  In  the  week  following  the  release  of  the 
letter,  Sanford  intimated  to  student  leaders  that  the 
university  had  no  plans  to  implement  the  policy  in  the  near 
future,  and  as  of  yet,  it  has  not  been  incorporated  into  any 
university  handbook  or  standard.  There  have,  however, 
been  some  signs  of  an  at  least  half-hearted  crack-down. 


Some  West  Campus  living  groups  which  are  normally 
assigned  an  undergraduate  resident  have  instead  been 
bequeathed  a grad  student,  despite  a number  of  qualified 
alternate  candidates.  In  another  instance,  a more  decisive 
action  has  been  taken:  a new  policy /regulation  has  been 
proposed  which  would  impose  a severe  but  as  yet 
unspecified  penalty  for  “conspiring”  to  break  a university 
regulation.  What  all  of  this  means,  if  anything,  will  become 
more  clear  in  the  year  ahead. 

—Nancy  Arvay  is  a sophmore  from  Columbia,  S.  C. 


The  C.  I. 


Talking  with  friends  is  an  important  part  of  anyone's 
university  experience,  and  at  Duke  one  of  the  favorite 
gathering  places  for  this  activity  is  the  C.I.  The  magnetism 
of  the  C.I.  is  almost  mystical,  and  some  of  its  more 
frequent  patrons  are  known  as  “Cl  addicts.”  In  a few 
months  you  also  may  find  yourself  trapped. 

It’s  about  eleven  o’clock  at  night,  a weeknight.  You’ve 
been  studying  since  dinner  and  you’ve  had  enough.  You 
aren’t  really  hungry,  but  eating  would  be  better  than 
reading,  and  then  too,  you  will  need  to  get  some  cafeine 
into  your  system  if  you  intend  to  stay  up  late  and  finish 
that  paper  tonight.  You’re  probably  lonely  in  a strange  sort 
of  way. 

So  you  turn  to  the  friend  who  is  sitting  nearby  and 
say,  “C.I.?”  (The  initials  stand  for  “Cambridge  Inn,”  a 
snack  bar  operated  as  part  of  the  Duke  dining  facilities.  The 
Gothic  Hall,  the  eating  area  immediately  adjacent  to  the 
snack  bar  itself,  is  considered  an  inseparable  part  of  the 
whole  experience.  “Cl,”  then,  connotes  both  rooms 
together.) 

Meanwhile,  your  friend,  who  has  conscientiously 
pretended  to  read  for  the  last  fifteen  minutes,  has  in 
actuality  been  contemplating  the  particulars  of  his 
inevitable  midnight  snack.  You  have  shared  the  Cl  ritual 
many  times.  As  soon  as  you  were  able  to  get  his  attention 
and  before  you  could  utter  even  one  of  those  seductive 
syllables,  he  smiled  knowingly  and  nodded  his  head. 

Now  you’re  on  your  way  to  that  Mecca  for 
grease-fiends  and  people-fiends,  the  Cl.  You  lean  into  and 
push  the  oaken  door,  politely  weaseling  your  way  into  the 
room  through  the  outgoing  traffic,  and  you  look  up  to 
behold  the  Gothic  Hall— the  rows  of  long-tables,  the 
banners,  placks,  and  grotesques  decorating  the  walls,  and 
the  rustic  chandeliers  suspended  from  the  inspiring  heighth 
of  the  ceiling.  The  punctuated  hum  of  a hundred 
simultaneous  conversations— a blend  of  persistent  argument, 
hysterical  laughter,  and  routine  banter— mixes  in 
competition  with  the  sweet  rhythms  of  WDBS.  The  total 
sound  warms  you,  and  the  effect  of  the  whole  scene  is  such 
that  with  just  one  fleeting  impulse  of  imagination  you 
could  envision  yourself  in  the  midst  of  a great  Nordic 
“mead  hall,”  the  splendor  of  which  would  have  satisfied 
even  Beowolf  himself. 


You  smile  to  yourself  and  experience  a special 
contentment. 

After  skillfully  maneuvering  your  way  around  the 
snack  bar  room,  piling  up  your  tray  with  selected  delicacies, 
you  enter  the  Gothic  Hall  and  search  for  your  spot. 

And  there  you  are  at  last;  sitting  merrily  at  your 
favorite  table  )which  is  coated  with  the  usual  scum  of  a 
day’s  dining),  munching  on  your  Cl  food,  talking,  listening, 
or  laughing.  Happily  and  sadly  the  Cl  scene  is  one  of  the 
few  places  on  the  Duke  campus  where  you  are  apt  to  find 
most  people  smiling. 

It  is  probable  that  you  had  set  a time  limit  on  your 
“Cl  break.”  And  as  you  sit  and  rap,  the  responsibilities 
which  hang  over  you  exert  their  pull,  but  the  atmosphere 
has  captured  you  and  you  want  to  let  people  take 
, preference  over  academia.  It  would  be  inaccurate  to  say 
that  the  Cl  is  a genuine  sanctuary  from  the  worries  of  your 
work- world.  Your  conversations  will  most  likely  reveal  your 
preoccupation  with  the  excessive  burdens  of  one  course  or 
another.  Over  coffee  you  will  complain,  your  eyes  lifting  in 
frequent  glances  at  the  clock.  You  savor  the  company,  but 
you  squirm  in  your  chair.  How  can  you  leave  your  friends? 
But  you’ve  got  to  finish  that  paper,  right? 

You  want  to  stay  longer  but  it  seems  as  though  you 
will  have  to  subjugate  your  feelings  and  draw  one  of  those 
mystical  lines.  And  this  is  just  as  good  a time  as  any,  since 
you’ve  just  finished  tearing  apart  your  cardboard  tray  to 
vent  your  nervousness. 

You  stand  and  leave  your  friends  with  your  excuses. 
You  walk  down  the  aisle  between  the  two  rows  of 
long-tables,  surveying  the  people  on  either  side,  searching 
for  another  familiar  face  so  you  can  stop  and  chat— delay 
for  just  one  more  minute  your  departure.  You  dump  the 
shredded  remains  of  your  tray  in  the  waste  bin.  You  walk 
out  the  door  of  the  Cl. 

As  you  wend  your  way  back  to  your  desk  you 
remember  your  friends  in  the  Cl,  and  you  know  that  it  was 
a good  time,  and  you  are  glad  that  you  went  there:  it  sort 
of  renewed  your  strength  and  now  you  can  face  those 
books  again. 

—Charlie  Ebel,  from  D.C.,  divides  his  spare  time 
between  the  Cl  and  Y Cabinet  meetings. 
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Associated  Students  of  Duke  University 


I’ve  tried  to  write  this  article  at  least  fifteen  times— to 
describe  the  history  of  student  government  at  Duke,  to 
describe  how  ASDU  works,  to  tell  about  all  the  things  that 
ASDU  does,  to  perhaps  include  some  dogma  about 
representative  government.  Well,  each  time  I sit  at  the 
typewriter  I end  up  tearing  out  the  page  with  disgust,  of 
unknown  source. 

It  finally  dawned  on  me  why:  nobody  wants  to  hear 
about  something  they  never  see  or  in  which  they  don’t  take 
part.  That’s  not  just  the  nemesis  to  writing  an  article,  it’s  a 
basic  problem  that  will  confound  the  efforts  of  students  to 
participate  in  decisions  that  affect  their  interests  and  to 
exert  the  influence  they  have  in  the  most  effective  way.  So 
what  I’m  going  to  do  is  tell  you  what  you’re  going  to  see 
from  ASDU,  and  how  you  can  participate  in  all  that  it  does. 

You  will  SEE: 

—Monthly  referenda  on  important  issues. 

—Weekly  forums  on  the  quad;  soap  box  to  talk  about 
whatever  you  want. 

—Weekly  legislature  meetings  in  226  Perkins  Library, 
Tuesdays  at  7:00  p.m. 

—Student  participation  in  the  formulation  of  social 
regulations,  the  formation  of  academic  policy  and 
curriculum.  Board  of  Trustees  meetings,  the  utilization  of 
building  space,  the  planning  of  the  new  Union  building. 
Your  $85,000  in  fees  goes  to: 

—support  nearly  all  extra-curricular  organizations  on 
campus. 

—radio  station  WDBS. 

—the  Chronicle,  the  Chanticleer,  and  the  Archive. 


—the  Duke  Free  University. 

—the  Abortion  Loan  Program. 

—the  Research  Assistantship  Program. 

—Speed-reading  and  typing  courses. 

These  services  and  activities  and  governance  structures 
all  affect  you,  and  they  are  things  in  which  you  may 
PARTICIPATE: 

—Know  who  your  ASDU  legislator  is  and  express  your 
opinions.  If  your  legislator  does  not  meet  up  to  your 
expectations,  challenge  that  person  to  an  election. 

—Attend  the  Legislature  meetings.  The  Speaker  will 
recognize  interested  students  who  wish  to  speak. 

—Interview  for  ASDU  committee  positions  including 
the  Residential  Life  Committee,  the  Board  of  Trustees 
subcommittee^,  ROTC  investigation  committee,  and  the 
Publications  Board. 

—Take  part  in  the  Free  University,  the  services  of 
ASDU  courses,  the  Abortion  Loan  program— if  necessary, 
the  Research  Assistantship  program,  and  the  many  student 
organizations  which  are  chartered  by  ASDU. 

—In  addition,  to  make  your  voice  really  heard,  vote  in 
all  referenda,  and  stir  up  controversy  at  the  Forums. 

That’s  about  all.  Come  by  the  ASDU  offices— 104 
Union— if  you  have  questions  or  if  you  want  to  keep 
students  in  charge  of  the  things  that  are  important  to  us. 

—Chan  Smith,  1971-72  President  of  the  Associatea 
Students  of  Duke  University,  is  a senior  from  Columbia. 
Missouri. 


Duke  University  Union 


Rock  concerts,  Broadway  plays,  art  exhibitions,  coffee 
houses  that  don’t  serve  coffee,  chamber  music,  freaks, 
straights  and  all  sorts  of  people  inbetween.  These  are  just 
some  of  the  things  that  make  up  the  Duke  University 
Union. 

The  Union  has  come  to  mean  more  to  me  that  most  of 
those  dull,  boring  and  irrelevant  lectures  that  are  a part  of 
our  “University  Experience.”  This  is  probably  due  to  two 
things,  the  people  and  the  fact  that  the  Union  does 
something  that  you  can  see  and  feel  and  hear  and  touch. 
This  becomes  very  important  at  this  point  in  your  life.  The 
Union  is  different;  it  is  hard  work,  late  nights,  frustration 
and  a considerable  amount  of  bureaucracy.  Funnily 
enough,  it  is  just  like  school  except  that  it  is  different. 
(That’s  a far-out  sentence,  but  its  true.)  There  are  alot  of 
people  in  it  with  you  who  are  helping  you  instead  of 
competing  with  you— they  become  comrades-in-arms.  You 
have  a special  kind  of  relationship  with  someone  who  has 


sweated  out  the  possibility  that  the  “Grateful  Dead”  might 
not  show  after  you  have  sold  5000  tickets  to  their  concert. 

It  is  a difficult  thing  to  describe  the  feeling  you  get 
from  a crowd  who  is  standing,  cheering,  clapping  and 
screaming  for  an  encore  from  a group  that  you  have 
brought  to  the  campus.  Another  thing  is  that  there  is 
always  one  more  space  available  for  someone  who  is  willing 
to  put  some  time  and  effort  into  a program.  We  all  have  to 
try  everything  at  least  once  to  be  real  people.  The  Union  is 
a place  that  gives  you  the  chance  to  do  at  least  some  of 
these  things. 

(Editor's  note:  The  D.U.U.  Programming  Council  is 
divided  into  several  special  interest  groups,  each  of  which 
presents  several  events  each  year:  Major  Attractions, 
Performing  Arts,  Dramatic  Arts,  Graphic  Arts,  Major 
Speakers,  and  Recreation.) 

—Howard  Wagoner,  President  of  Duke  University 
Union,  is  a senior  from  Ewa  Beach,  Oahu,  Hawaii. 
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My  second  choice  is: 

Please  check  one; 

( ) Duke  Student-lndicate  Year  1 2 3 4 G 
( ) Duke  Faculty.  Staff,  Employee 
( ) General  Public 


Please  check  one; 

( ) I am  a new  subscriber. 

( ) I am  presently  a subscriber  who  wishes  to: 

( ) Retain  same  seating. 

( ) Improve  my  seating. 
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DO  NOT  WRITE  BELOW  THIS  LINE 
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Page  Auditorium  Seating 
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Bcribsra  who  wish  to  renew  their  Subscriptions. 
Assignments  for  Improving  sests  will  be  mabe 
In  order  of  receipt  of  requests 

New  Subscribers:  Seating  assignments  wilt  be 
made  in  order  of  receipt  of  request  after  June 
30.  1971. 

September  19. 1971— Series  ticket  sales  closed. 
September  18, 1971 — Single  tickets  available  for 
all  performances. 

Please  enclose  a stamped,  seif-addressed  en- 
velope (for  ticket  return  in  September)  with  a 
check  (or  the  correct  amount  made  payable 
to  Duke  University  Union.  Bring  to  Page  Box 
Office.  Flowers  Bldg.,  Mon.-FrI.,  9 a.m.-4:30  p.m 
OR  Mall  to  Broadway  at  Duke.  Page  Box 
Office;  Box  KM  Duke  Station  Durham.  N C 
27706. 
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flowered  and  confettied  bangled  tangled  spangled  & spaghettied 

Duke  Univ.  Barber  Shop  please 

Union  Basement  - W.  Campus 


The  Curriculum 


Four  years  ago  I came  to  Duke  as  a freshman— I had 
never  seen  the  campus  until  the  first  day  of  Freshman 
Week.  Like  most  men  in  Trinity  College,  I had  wanted  to 
attend  an  Ivy  League  college,  but  I was  turned  down  at  my 
first  choice  (Harvard)  and  turned  off  by  my  second 
(Columbia).  I therefore  resented  Duke  from  the  start.  I had 
a feeling  that  my  undergraduate  career  would  be  a 
distasteful  experience,  and  my  intuitions  were  for  the  most 
part  correct.  I hated  Freshman  Week,  I hated  my  freshman 
dorm,  I hated  my  freshman  courses  (English  1,  Geology, 
Logic,  Latin  and  P.E.),  and  to  some  extent  I hated  my 
fellow  frosh,  who  also  hated  the  dorm  and  their  own 
courses.  Like  the  Prince  of  Denmark,  I agonized  over  a 
delimma:  should  I undertake  the  arduous  process  of 
transferring  to  another  university,  or  should  I endure  the 
loathsome  aspects  of  Duke  and  hope  that  situations  might 
improve  with  time?  Like  Hamlet,  1 found  it  easier  to  do 
nothing,  and  so  I remained  for  four  years. 

During  this  time,  I played  the  “university  game”  very 
well  and  distinguished  myself  in  the  traditional  categories 
of  success.  I was  one  of  the  first  students  to  enter  Program 
II,  I was  elected  to  Phi  Beta  Kappa,  and  I graduated  Magna 
Cum  Laude  with  Honors  in  English.  I was  a member  of  the 
Duke  Symphony  for  three  years  and  a member  of  the 
Archive  staff  for  one  year.  I became  acquainted  with  a wide 
variety  of  people  and  was  able  to  move  comfortably  among 
several  circles.  More  by  accident  than  design,  I became  the 
chairman  of  an  ASDU  committee  and  served  as  a student 
representative  to  an  Undergraduate  Faculty  Council 
committee  for  two  years.  Through  these  and  other 


channels,  I established  a working  relationship  with  a 
number  of  faculty  members  and  administrators.  In  my 
senior  year  I was  nominated  for  a Danforth  Fellowship  and 
designated  a Woodrow  Wilson  finalist.  After  having  spent 
one  year  in  a freshman  dormitory  and  two  in  an 
Independent  House,  I became  a member  of  share,  where  I 
helped  to  design  one  of  the  “experimental  courses.” 

After  four  years,  however,  I discovered  that  I had  only 
begun  to  understand  the  defects  of  Duke  University.  I am 
now  a graduate  student  at  the  University  of  Virginia,  and 
like  the  distant  ghost  of  King  Hamlet,  I am  speaking  to  you 
frankly  and  candidly  about  the  things  that  are  “rotten  in 
the  state  of  Denmark.”  (Please  pardon  the  over-stated 
parallel.)  If  I had  known  as  a high  school  senior  what  I 
know  about  Duke  now,  I might  have  found  some  other 
university-hamlet  at  which  to  spend  my  undergraduate 
years.  Or,  I might  have  transferred  as  a freshman  or  a 
sophomore.  Although  my  stay  at  Duke  has  been  extremely 
rewarding,  each  of  you  must  weigh  his  own  decisions  with 
great  care.  My  only  purpose  is  to  supply  you  with  some 
information  which  you  might  find  helpful  and  some 
personal  reflections  which  you  might  find  completely 
useless. 

For  the  past  two  years  the  University  has  been  phasing 
into  its  “New  Curriculum.”  Under  this  plan,  the  normal 
course  load  has  been  reduced  from  five  to  four  courses, 
thus  affording  students  with  the  possibility  of  more 
small-group  learning  experiences  (seminars,  preceptorials. 
independent  studies,  etc.).  The  Administration,  however, 
working  against  the  designs  of  both  the  faculty  and 


students,  has  been  increasing  the  size  of  the  freshman  class 
each  year,  in  order  to  bring  in  more  revenue  through 
tuitions.  Besides  making  the  on-campus  residential  situation 
more  unbearab  e,  this  increase  in  the  number  of 
undergraduates  sabotages  many  of  the  goals  of  the  New 
Curriculum. 

Your  tuition  money  buys  you  course-credits— take  as 
many  courses  as  you  can.  By  taking  four  courses  a semester, 
you  graduate  in  four  years  with  32  credits.  By  taking  five 
courses  a semester  (as  all  students  used  to  do),  you  graduate 
in  four  years  with  eight  additional  course-credits;  this  gives 
you  the  equivalent  of  a full  academic  year  free.  “Get  five 
for  the  price  of  four!!”  OR,  by  taking  five  courses  each 
semester  for  three  years,  plus  two  courses  during  the 
Summer  Session,  you  can  graduate  a year  early  and  save 
yourself  a full  year’s  expenses.  As  a student,  think  of 
yourself  as  a consumer,  and  get  your  money's  worth! 

With  the  New  Curriculum,  a student  has  great  latitude 
in  choosing  his  courses.  The  simple  rule  is  this:  Choose  the 
teacher,  not  the  course.  The  teacher  makes  a course  a great 
experience  or  a real  disaster.  There  are  many  superb 
teachers  at  Duke,  a plethora  of  lousy  ones,  and  many  lying 
in  between.  Some  of  the  best  are:  Wallace  Fowlie  (French), 
Harold  Parker  (History),  Bruce  Wardropper  (Spanish), 
Edward  Mahoney  (Philosophy),  Thomas  Langford 
(Religion),  William  Poteat  (Religion),  Iain  Hamilton  (Music) 
(Editor’s  note:  Mr.  Hamilton,  as  a promising  composer,  will 
probably  be  leaving  Duke  soon  for  New  York),  Wallav-e 
Jackson  (English),  and  William  Willis  (Classics),  to  name  a 
few.  (Editor’s  note:  The  author  of  this  article  concentrated 
in  the  Humanities.  His  unfamiliarity  with  the  sciences  and 
social  sciences  does  not  imply  that  there  are  not  excellent 
professors  in  those  divisions.)  The  worst  teachers  you  will 
find  on  your  own. 

Choosing  a major  is  very  important.  If  you  are  headed 
to  a specific  graduate  or  professional  school,  your  decision 
is  narrowed.  You  must  judge  whether  a department  is 
strong  enough  to  aid  your  admittance  to  a fine  graduate  or 
professional  institution.  Duke  is  strong  in  pre-med,  and 
relatively  strong  for  pre-law.  As  for  graduate  school 
preparation,  some  departments  are  sound  and  others  are 
weak.  There  are  two  considerations.  (1)  The  reputation  of 
the  department:  the  Religion  Department,  for  example,  is 
perhaps  the  best  in  the  country  and  can  send  its  top 
graduates  to  any  school  in  the  nation.  The  English 
Department  is  on  the  way  down  and  does  not  command  as 
much  respect  for  its  graduates  as  it  used  to.  AND,  (2)  The 
size  of  the  department:  in  a large  department  with  many 
majors,  even  the  best  students  can  be  caught  in  the  shuffle. 
It  is  more  difficult  to  gain  the  attention  and  acquaintance 
of  your  professors  and  therefore  more  difficult  to  elicit 
strong  letters  for  recommendation.  In  a smaller  department, 
the  small  number  of  majors  have  a far  better  opportunity  of 
gaining  the  acquaintance  of  their  teachers.  Even  the  very 
small  and  relatively  weak  departments,  such  as  Music  or 
Classics,  can  send  their  top  graduates  to  the  best  schools, 
due  to  the  efforts  of  individual  faculty  members  on  the 
behalf  of  individual  students. 


If  you  are  going  to  graduate  or  professional  school, 
take  as  many  courses  within  your  discipline  as  possible.  The 
concept  of  a Liberal  Education  does  not  hold  up  during  the 
rigorous  competition  for  graduate  and  professional  school 
admittance.  (Editor’s  note:  This  is  a debatable  assertion.) 

If  you  are  not  going  to  graduate  or  professional 
school,  congratulations— you  have  the  unique  opportunity 
of  enjoying  your  undergraduate  career.  Pick  an  interesting 
major,  and  take  courses  from  the  best  teachers.  Devote 
yourself  to  a couple  of  extra-curricular  activities,  and  take 
advantage  of  social  and  cultural  outlets.  If  you  make  your 
academic  activities  an  extension  of  yourself,  the  Duke 
curriculum  might  serve  you  for  the  rest  of  your  life.  If  you 
find  this  impossible,  perhaps  you  should  transfer  to  a 
school  where  it  is  possible. 

Take  advantage  of  the  various  Study  Abroad 
programs.  The  total  cost  of  a year  at  a British  or  German 
university  can  be  less  than  the  expense  of  a year  at  Duke, 
and  the  experience  is  far  more  educational.  I suggest  the 
sophomore  rather  than  the  junior  year,  however.  In  any 
case,  make  your  plans  early. 

Explore -the  possibility  of  doing  Independent  Study 
projects.  The  experience  of  working  on  a one-to-one  basis 
with  a good  professor  can  be  stimulating  and  highly 
educative.  You  should  make  arrangements  for  Independent 
Study  early,  since  some  departments  (e.g.  English)  have 
application  processes,  load-quotas,  and  other  bureaucratic 
structures  for  discouraging  students. 

If  you  don’t  find  the  specific  course  that  you  want, 
lobby  for  it.  Gather  together  other  students  who  share  your 
interest,  and  present  your  case  to  the  Chairman  of  the 
appropriate  department.  If  you  are  convincing,  this  course 
might  be  offered  the  next  year.  (This  direct,  informal 
approach  is  usually  most  successful  in  obtaining  the  desired 
results.) 

Program  II  is  the  most  optimistic  aspect  of  the  New 
Curriculum.  Although  the  application  process  is 
cumbersome,  the  Program  has  saved  many  outstanding 
students  from  the  disappointment  of  a normal  college 
education.  Program  II  is  for  the  student  with  special  needs. 
The  pre-professional  student  can  concentrate  in  a specific 
area  within  his  chosen  field.  Other  students  can  design  a 
wide-ranging  sort  of  program,  cutting  across  several 
departmental  boundaries.  For  some  students.  Program  II 
means  a liberation  from  the  classroom  altogether;  his  work 
is  done  totally  through  Independent  Study.  Program  II  is 
for  that  small  number  of  students  who  have  their  academic 
plans  in  clear  focus,  but  they  find  that  the  means  for 
achieving  these  goals  does  not  fit  within  the  normal 
guide-lines  of  the  undergraduate  curriculum.  If  you  find 
yourself  in  this  position,  consider  Program  II. 

—John  Bowers,  a 1971  graduate,  is  from  Richmond, 
Virginia^ 


The  Faculty 


The  most  important  group  of  people,  other  than  the  rest 
of  the  student  body,  which  each  student  must  deal  with  is 
the  faculty. 

Duke’s  faculty,  you  may  have  heard,  is  among  the  most 
highly  paid  in  the  country.  This  means  there  are  many  fine 
scholars  on  the  faculty  who  are  experts  in  their  Helds,  and 
they  have  published  enough  to  prove  it. 

Several  caveats  should  immediately  be  mentioned.  The 
first  is  that  while  faculty  salaries  remain  high,  Duke’s 
relative  position  has  been  sinking  rather  dramatically  in  the 
past  couple  of  years.  This  is  e$tj'$<rlaily  important  because 
according  to  surveys,  the  South  least  attractive  area 
of  the  country  to  academicians.  Many  don’t  even  consider 
Duke  because  it  is  in  tlie  South,  and  those  who  do  must  be 
compensated  by  higher  salaries.  Wh«?n  salaries  lag,  it 
becomes  harder  to  attract  the  “best”  people. 

But  disregarding  this,  and  assuming  we  still  attract  some 
of  the  “best”  professors;  what  does  the  word  “best”  mean, 
and  who  defines  it?  “Best”  means  who  publishes,  lectures, 
consults  the  most.  Those  who  define  it  are  the  practitioners 
themselves,  perhaps  caught  in  a web  of  status-seeking  they 
did  not  spin,  but  determined  nonetheless  to  succeed  by  the 
publish-or-perish  standard. 

So  just  because  Duke  may  have  on  its  faculty  some  of 
the  BEST  PROFESSORS  in  the  business  (I  use  that  word 
deliberately)  there  is  no  reason  to  necessarily  assume  it  has 
many  of  the  best  EDUCATORS,  the  best  TEACHERS. 
Indeed,  many  students  feel  it  does  not,  and  that 
furthermore  a large  proportion  of  the  better  teachers  have 
departed  recently  for  more  pedagogically  congenial 
surroundings.  Like  when  you  hear  names  such  as  Sullivan, 
Krantz,  Van  Klyve,  Ginter,  Altrocchi,  Hogsett  spoken  in 
reverential  tones  by  upperclassmen— these  are  some  of  the 
aforementioned  exiles. 

Interestingly,  each  of  those  men  and  women,  and  others 
like  them,  also  happened  to  have  published  research.  So 
they  where  respectable  professional  scholars,  as  well  as 
marvelous  teachers.  Teaching  and  publishing,  then,  are 
neither  necessarily  mutually  exclusive  nor  complementary. 
They  can  be  obtained  in  satisfactory  blends  which  leave 
everybody  content.  But  it  seems  that  very  few  of  those 
talented  individuals  who  can  both  publish  significantly  and 
teach  inspiringly,  are  attracted  to  or  remain  at  Duke. 

At  the  rish  of  overgeneralizing,  can  anything  be  said 
about  the  characteristics  of  those  who  do  stay  here,  the 
tenured  professors  who  hold  the  majority  of  faculty 
position  and  almost  all  the  power  on  faculty  councils?  Time 
and  again,  collectively  and  individually,  Duke  professors 
and,  it  should  be  noted,  Duke  administrators,  most  of 
whom  are  recruited  from  the  faculty,  have  shown  some 
markedly  identifiable  traits; 

They  are  conservative.  Tradition  and  precedent  are  much 
more  important  than  substance  and  possibilities.  Anything 
which  has  been  done  before  is  automatically  justified  and 


probably  proper.  Anything  which  is  new  must  obtain 
exhaustive  justification,  no  matter  how  obvious  or  trivial. 
And  even  then,  many  will  remain  skeptical.  This  is  in 
marked  contrast  to  faculities  at  some  schools,  where  the 
bias  is  toward  flexibility  and  experimentation,  instead  of 
stability  and  continuity. 

They  are  cautious.  Some  would  say  timid,  or 
scared— uptight.  Change  is  not  only  frowned  upon— many 
seem  to  truly  personally  fear  it.  Things  such  as  student 
participation  in  departmental  decision-making,  or  halting 
classes  for  a day  to  discuss  the  war— things  now  taken  for 
granted  at  most  other  selective  private  universities— are 
decisively  frowned  upon  by  most  senior  faculty  members. 
Opposed  not  with  solid,  rational  argument,  but  with 
rhetorical  slogans  such  as  “academic  freedom”  or 
“politicizing  the  university.”  When  bringing  about  change 
seems  agonizingly  slow  here,  this  is  one  of  the  prime 
reasons. 

They  are  removed  from  the  swirling  current  of  the  real 
world.  Look  around.  The  school  is  in  the  middle  of  an 
unreal  forest.  Most  faculty  members  live  in  the  same  forest. 
We  are,  for  better  or  worse,  located  in  a state  rather  far 
removed  from  the  cutting  edge  of  important  national  and 
international  events.  This  is  bound  to  have  its  effect  on 
those  who  make  their  careers  here.  They  are  liable  to 
become  more  and  more  removed  from  what  is  going  on  out 
there  beyond  the  forest.  Furthermore,  the  fact  that  people 
are  willing  to  allow  this  to  happen  to  themselves  says 
something  about  their  personalities— that  these  are  likely  to 
be  the  professors  who  see  the  university  as  an  ivory  tower. 
This  vision,  many  students  feel,  is  increasingly  outdated. 
But  Duke  is  like  the  ultimate  ivory  tower. 

I could  go  on,  but  there  is  no  need  to  belabor  the  point. 
Our  faculty  members  are  not  evil,  or  ignorant,  or  uncaring. 
It’s  just  that  Duke  has  tended  to  attract  over  the  years  a 
certain  kind  of  academic  who  sees  the  university  and  its 
constitutents  in  ways  which  many  students  are  beginning  to 
question.  For  students,  the  most  important  consequence  of 
this  view-point  is  the  neglect  of  students’  needs— i.e.,  good 
teaching,  etc.  For  teachers,  especially  younger  ones  who 
want  to  teach  well  and  be  involved  in  the  community  as  a 
whole,  the  consequence  is  a pressure  to  conform  and  a 
stultifying  atmosphere  which  ultimately  causes  them  to 
leave. 

Perhaps  some  practical  advice  is  in  order,  as  these 
conseuqences  do  filter  down  to  affect  every  student’s 
academic  experience,  regardless  of  his  interest  in  Duke’s 
problems  or  his  political  stance  on  them.  First,  to  the 
greatest  extent  possible  within  your  academic  program, 
take  teachers,  not  courses.  No  matter  how  good  a course 
sounds  in  the  catalog,  a lousy  teacher  will  butcher  it.  And 
no  matter  how  dull  or  unrelated  to  your  fields  of  interest  a 
course  sounds,  a good  teacher  (there  are  still  some  around) 
will  make  it  worthwhile. 


When  in  doubt,  it  is  probably  safer  in  general  to  take  a 
younger  teacher  over  an  older  one.  But  there  are  many 
exceptions  to  this  rule  of  thumb.  Ask  around  before 
registering.  Don’t  blindly  sign  up  for  a course  and  a 
teacher^you’ll  often  regret  it.  If  you  don’t  get  into  a 
section  which  you  really  wanted,  go  speak  with  the  teacher, 
and  tell  him  frankly  that  you  heard  he  is  a good  teacher  and 
you  would  really  like  to  take  his  course.  He  may  be 
complimented  enough  to  let  you  in;  it  can’t  hurt  to  try.  If' 
you  are  being  significantly  restricted  by  some  academic 
requirement  or  prerequisite,  go  see  your  dean.  It’s  an  open 

The  Arts 

Neglect  of  the  Arts  is  one  of  the  longest  and  strongest 
Southern  traditions  which  Duke  supports  in  every  possible 
way.  It  is  rumored  that  James  B.  Duke  specifically 
apportioned  $5.00  for  the  establishment  of  a Music  and  Art 
Department.  He  did  not  want  these  subjects  taught  at  his 
university,  and  he  has  nearly  succeeded.  No  music  or  art 
facilities  were  ever  planned  for  the  new  West  Campus.  The 
first  presidents  of  Duke  were  no  doubt  mildly  embarrassed 
by  the  total  absence  of  the  Arts,  however,  so  a combined 
Department  of  Music  and  Aesthetics  was  relegated  to  the 
delapidated  out-buildings  on  the  old  East  Campus,  where 
they  remain  today. 

President  Edens  was  the  first  University  head  to  take 
any  active  interest  in  the  Arts.  He  attended  plays  and 
concerts  very  dubtifully,  and  under  his  administration  the 
Music  and  Art  Departments  were  created  as  two  distinct 
entities  in  the  early  1960’s.  It  was  also  under  his 
administration  that  plans  were  conceived  for  a Duke  Arts 
Center.  This  Center  would  house  the  Music  and  Art 
Departments  and  would  contain  a large  concert  hall,  smaller 
recital  halls,  listening  rooms,  practice  rooms,  studios,  and 
classrooms.  The  Center  would  also  house  the  Duke 
University  Art  Museum.  The  Arts  Center  was  to  be  located 
on  West  Campus  and  was  to  be  conjoined  with  a new 
Student  Union.  Thus,  the  Arts  Center  would  have  also 
become  the  center  of  student  activity  at  Duke. 

When  President  Knight  entered  the  office,  the  entire 
picture  changed.  For  a man  who  was  purported  to  be  a 
scholar-administrator,  Douglas  Knight  had  all  the  cultural 
enthusiasm  of  a Hun.  As  a former  English  professor.  Dr. 
Knight’s  top  priority  was  a new  Library,  which  was  much 
needed.  His  first  reaction  on  the  planned  Arts  Center  was  to 
disassociate  it  from  West  Campus.  The  site  was  changed  to 
an  area  midway  between  the  campuses.  Then  the  site  was 
relocated  on  East  Campus  near  the  gazebo.  Later,  it  was  to 
be  built  between  Pegram  House  and  Asbury  Building.  As 
time  went  on,  the  Arts  Center  shrank  to  a Music  Center, 
and  finally  to  a classroom  building.  An  official  source  in  the 
Music  Department  estimates  that  the  University  has  lost 
$100,000  for  these  delays.  The  Music  Center  is  now  layed 
out  in  three  phases;  (1)  the  building  for  classrooms  and 
studios;  (2)  the  building  for  offices,  music  library  and 


secret  which  many  never  learn,  that  you  often  get  around 
some  of  these  things. 

Finally,  for  everyone’s  sake,  get  involved  in  organized 
efforts  to  alter  Duke’s  academic  ethos.  It  will  be  slow,  and 
it  will  certainly  be  very,  very  frustrating.  But  it  needs  to  be 
done,  and  you  can  learn  a lot  from  participating  in  the 
struggle. 

—Bob  Entman  is  a 1971  graduate  from  Providence, 
Rhode  Island.  He  was  a former  Assistant  Editor  of  the 
Chronicle  and  member  of  the  Admissions  Committee. 

at  Duke 

recital  halls;  and  (3)  the  concert  hall.  The  first  phase  is  still 
on  the  drawingboard  at  present,  and  with  the  rise  in 
building  costs,  the  commencement  of  this  phase  may  soon 
be  judged  “impractical.” 

In  the  mean  time,  the  Art  Museum  was  squeezed  into 
the  renovated  Science  Building  on  East  Campus.  There  are 
no  plans  for  expanding  or  improving  the  Art  Department 
itself.  However,  since  the  plans  for  the  Arts  Center  were 
originated,  the'  University  has  built  a new  Library,  a new 
Chemistry  Building,  an  addition  to  the  Engineering 
building,  an  extension  of  the  Divinity  School  building, 
numerous  Medical  School  facilities,  and  is  constructing  a 
large  indoor  swimming  pool.  The  hospital  has  been 
expanded  and  refurbished,  the  new  dormitories  have  been 
completed  on  West  Campus,  many  old  dorms  have  been 
renovated,  and  the  Chapel  has  been  reaccousticized  and 
granted  two  new  organs  at  phenomenal  cost.  A new 
Student  Union  building  has  been  proposed,  and  now  that 
such  a project  is  free  from  any  association  with  an  “Art 
Center,”  I predict  that  it  will  be  completed  before  the  final 
phase  of  the  Music  complex. 

Drama  is  the  most  neglected  of  the  Arts.  When  the 
Department  of  Music  and  Aesthetic  was  reorganized,  drama 
became  an  extra-curricular  activity  and  relegated  to  the 
Duke  Players,  who  received  little  financial  help  and  even 
less  encouragement  by  the  administration.  Drama  courses 
have  been  consigned  to  the  English  Department  which 
shuns  dram.a  as  “not  sufficiently  academic.” 

During  the  year  1970-71,  the  Duke  Players  had  a 
professional  director  and  costume  designer  from  New  York, 
and  the  University  community  enjoyed  a year  of  excellent 
productions.  After  nine  months  of  shabby  treatment  in 
Durham,  however,  the  director  and  designer  left  for  Ithaca 
where  they  will  receive  twice  the  money  for  their  work  and 
where  they  have  superb  facilities  and  hearty  support  there 
from  the  university.  As  a result,  theater  activiity  at  Duke 
will  again  decline. 

Dance  is  handled  by  the  Women’s  Physical  Education 
Department.  A student  group  called  the  Terpischoreans 
usually  performs  in  the  spring. 

Creative  writing,  like  Drama,  is  the  unwanted  child  of 
the  English  Department,  which  offers  one  course  for 


students  interested  in  writing.  Under  Professor  William 
Blackburn,  now  retired,  Duke  produced  such  distinguished 
authors  as  William  Styron,  Mac  Hyman,  and  Reynolds 
Price.  The  course  is  now  taught  by  Helen  Bevington, 
Reynolds  Price,  or  whomever  they  can  find.  Despite  rising 
interest  in  creative  writing  among  students,  no  new  courses 
or  instructors  have  been  added.  President  Sanford,  however, 
is  threatening  to  bring  in  his  friend  Willie  Morris  (the  fired 
editor  of  Harper's)  as  writer-in-residence  or  visiting 
professor— by  imperial  coup,  of  course.  The  best  route  for 
the  student  interested  in  creative  writing  is  through 
Independent  Study,  Program  II,  or  another  university. 

The  Duke  University  Art  Museum  is  for  the  most  part 
a prestige  item.  The  permanent  exhibits  of  the  museum  are 
very  attractively  arranged,  although  they  are  not  very 
educative.  The  temporary  exhibits  are  often  excellent  and 
should  not  be  missed.  The  university’s  commitment  to 
painting,  sculpture,  photography  and  other  graphic  arts  is 
almost  non-existant.  Art  History,  since  it  is  academically 
respectable,  receives  some  support.  Studio  art  and  anything 
to  do  with  the  creative  process  itself  receives  almost  none. 
A photography  course  which  was  initiated  by  SHARE  was 
refused  academic  credit.  If  the  university  conceives  of  the 
performing  arts  as  entertainment,  it  consideres  photography 
as  decoration— certainly  not  an  art,  and  in  no  way 
entertainment.  If  you  want  training  in  photography,  go  to 
Chapel  Hill. 

Up  to  this  point,  I have  been  discussing  the  arts  in  an 
academic  context— i.e.,  the  possibility  for  study  and 
training  in  the  arts  at  Duke  and  the  university’s  outlook  on 
the  arts  as  an  academic  endeavor.  A distinction  can  and 
must  be  made  between  this  and  the  arts  as  entertainment. 
Because  of  its  cultural  isolation,  Duke  has  done  an 
admirable  job  of  bringing  excellent  cultural  events  to  the 
campus,  including  performances  in  music,  dance,  and 
dramatics,  art  exhibits,  and  a wide  variety  of  speakers  and 
individual  performers.  A literary  festival  is  held  in  the 
spring,  which  brings  noted  authors  and  critics  to  Durham. 
Unfortunately,  it  is  often  true  that  box-office  receipts 
determine  the  quality  and  the  type  of  entertainment 
offered.  The  tastes  of  the  Durham  community  are  often 
catered  to  more  than  those  of  the  students.  The  concert 
given  by  the  BBC  Symphony  under  the  direction  of  Pierre 
Boulez  several  years  ago  was  a musical  masterpiece.  Boulez, 
now  conductor  of  the  New  York  Philharmonic,  remembers 
the  Duke  audience  as  the  biggest  and  most  enthusiastic  of 
the  entire  tour.  However,  the  concert  was  a box  office 
failure.  Along  with  many  excellent  presentations  such  as 
that  one,  the  Duke  community  is  also  presented  with  the 
likes  of  the  Stockholm  Marionettes  and  the  Siberian 
Balalaika  Orchestra,  with  Dancing  Bear. 


There  are  many  good  musical  events  at  the  University 
each  year.  The  Duke  Symphony  presents  two  concerts. 
Various  chamber  groups  perform  in  the  East  Duke  Music 
Room,  where  many  fine  faculty  and  student  recitals  are 
also  presented.  The  Band,  Chorale,  and  the  Madrigal  Singers 
also  give  their  concerts,  and  the  Ciompi  String  Quartet  is 
not  to  be  missed.  The  Chapel  also  offers  a series  of  organ 
and  choral  concerts.  In  the  area  Allied  Arts  of  Durham' 
usually  presents  a few  plays  each  year,  and  the  Carolina 
Playmakers  at  U.N.C.  stage  several  excellent  productions 
every  season.  The  musical  offerings  in  Chapel  Hill  are 
similarly  excellent,  due  largely  to  their  top-rate  Music 
Department. 

There  are  more  and  more  good  films  being  shown  at 
Duke.  Since  cinema  is  the  great  art-form  of  the  twentieth 
century,  you  should  make  every  effort  to  see  as  many  of 
these  films  as  possible.  Duke  offers  no  courses  in  film 
history  or  movie  aesthetics,  and  it  never  will.  Very  strong 
courses  in  this  area,  however,  are  available  at  U.N.C. 
(Editor's  note:  the  Freewater  Film  Society,  a 

newly-organized  student  group,  will  provide  at  Duke  some 
outlet  for  film  appreciation  and  production.) 

As  you  might  assume,  I attribute  the  poor  state  of  the 
arts  at  Duke  to  indifference  among  the  high-level 
Administration  and  the  Trustees.  These  are  not  malicious 
men  and  women,  trying  to  eradicate  the  traditions  of 
Western  Civilization  and  to  halt  the  progress  of  Western 
Culture.  They  are  sound  administrators,  politicians, 
businessmen  and  bureaucrats  whose  only  sin  is  ignorance. 
They  are  pragmatic  men  and  women,  well-schooled  in  the 
harsh  realities  of  life  and  responsible  for  the  financial  and 
physical  continuance  of  the  University.  Unfortunately,  they 
are  not  men  and  women  who  realize  the  vital  significance  of 
the  Arts,  both  in  the  life  of  the  individual  and  in  the  life  of 
our  society.  They  accept  the  academic  status  quo  of  the 
nineteenth  century  and  fail  to  recognize  one  of  the  major 
changes  of  the  twentieth  century;  i.e.,  the  American 
university  has  become  the  center  of  the  creative  arts,  similar 
to  the  courtly  centers  of  the  Renaissance.  Most  young 
artists  are  trained  in  universities,  and  an  ever- increasing 
number  of  artists  are  associated  with  college  and 
universities.  The  writer-in-residence  and  the 
composer-in-residence  are  common  figures  and  often 
prominent  figures  on  the  art  scene  today.  At  Duke, 
however,  an  internationally  known  composer  like  Iain 
Hamilton  must  teach  a general  survey  course,  and  a 
successful  novelist  like  Reynolds  Price  must  teach  a course 
on  Milton;  talent  and  creativity  are  in  no  way  respected  in 
themselves. 

—John  Bowers 


Editors’  Statement  Concerning  the  Above  Article 


Several  members  of  the  Duke  community  who  have  had 
the  opportunity  to  read  the  article  above  on  the  arts  at 
Duke  before  it  went  to  press,  have  felt  that  the  article  was 


incorrect  in  several  of  its  assertions  and  incomplete  in  some 
of  its  information.  We  would  therefore  like  to  make  the 
following  clarifications: 
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First  and  foremost,  Mr.  Bowers  is  in  a distinct  minority 
in  his  opinion  of  former  President  Douglas  Knight’s  attitude 
toward  the  arts  at  Duke.  There  are  many  people  who  feel 
that  he  was  the  most  culturally  inclined  President  Duke  has 
ever  had,  and  he  was  in  fact  chiefly  responsible  for  the 
establishment  of  the  Duke  University  Art  Museum. 

There  is  no  record  that  Mr.  James  B.  Duke  did  not  want 
the  arts  to  be  taught  at  Duke  University. 

The  plans  for  the  proposed  Arts  Center  never  involved 
its  location  on  West  Campus  or  its  connection  with  a 
proposed  new  Student  Union. 

The  funds  for  the  reaccousticizing  of  the  Chapel  and  for 
the  new  organs  in  the  Chapel  are  from  private  donations, 
not  from  the  University  budget.  The  attainment  of  these 
organs  will  probably  make  Duke  the  best  center  in  the 
United  States  for  the  performance  of  organ  music. 

The  intramural  building  soon  to  be  built  will  cost 


$300,000,  not  $1  million. 

Mr.  Reynolds  Price,  writer-in-residence,  has  stated  that 
he  desired  to  teach  the  course  in  Milton,  and  that  it  is  in 
fact  his  favorite  course.  The  same  is  quite  possibly  true  of 
Mr.  Ian  Hamilton. 

Drama  has  never  been  associated  with  the  Department  of 
Music  and  Aesthetics. 

An  additional  writer-in-residence— Mr.  Applewhite— will 
be  on  the  faculty  next  year  and  will  teach  a course  in 
Creative  Writing. 

The  Director  of  Cultural  Affairs  contends  that  neither 
box-office  receipts  nor  the  Durham  community  are 
considered  in  determining  the  quality  and  type  of 
entertainment  brought  to  campus.  The  Series  is  selected  by 
student  and  faculty  musicians  and  academicians  with 
considerable  selectivity. 
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El  Rancho  Motel 

CLOSEST  ROOMS  TO  DUKE  CAMPUS 

Air  Conditioned  Room  Phones 

3 Blocks  from  West  Campus  Phone  286*4421  for  Reservations 
**One  block  from  VA  Hospital  on  Elf  St.^’ 


WELCOME  STUDENTS! 


BRUNSON'S 

Merchandise  Mart 
Phone  682-9389 

800  W.  Main  Street 

RADIOS  - 


YOUR  CREDIT  IS  GOOD  AT 
BRUNSON’S 
TWO  LOCATIONS 


BRUNSON’S 

Tire  & Auto  Service  Mart 
Firestone 

Phone  682-9389 
1014  W.  Main  Street 

BRAKE  SERVICE 


TV’S  - STEREO  - 
MOTOR -TUNE-UPS 


TIRES  - RECAPS  - 
- AUTO  ACCESSORIES 


DURHAM  DRUG  COMPANY,  Inc. 

330  West  Main  Street 

Phone  682-3475  Free  Campus  Delivery 

Gifts  Cosmetics 

Hallmark  Cards  and  Gift  Wrapping  Department 


The  RLC  Proposals:  Residential  Revolution 


Since  the  year  when  West  Campus  was  completed  and' 
occupied  (1930),  undergraduate  men  have  lived  on  West 
Campus  and  undergraduate  women  have  lived  on  East.  East 
is  East  and  West  is  West;  the  twain  meet  only  through 
classes,  extracurricular  activities,  and  that  formidable 
institution,  the  Dating  System.  Depending  on  how  you  look 
at  it,  life  on  West  is  informal  or  barbaric.  Life  on  East  is 
genteel  or  stultifying.  The  lack  of  integration  of  the 
residential  life  with  the  social  and  academic  life  produced 
these  conditions.  Students  complain  of  the  difficulty  of 
developing  friendships  with  members  of  the  opposite  sex 
outside  of  the  context  of  The  Date,  and  of  the  discouraging 
lack  of  contribution  by  the  residential  system  to  the  quality 
of  academics  at  Duke,  and  visa  versa. 

The  recent  changes  in  the  residential  life  at  Duke  can  be 
traced  to  a challenge  to  act  on  this  probelm  which  Professor 
Ann  Scott  flung  at  the  university.  Direct  action  began  in 
March,  1968  when  former  President  Douglas  Knight 
appointed  a Committee  for  Study  of  Student  Residential 
Life.  This  committee’s  conclusions  (known  also  as  the 
Strobel  Report)  proposed  the  formation  of  an  academic 
and  residential  experiment,  which  the  1969-70  Residential 
Life  Committee  established.  Our  first  co-ed  dorm,  situated 
in  Wilson  House  on  East  Campus  and  called  “share” 
(student  house  for  academic  and  residential 
experimentation)  began  last  fall.  A second  proposal,  that 
some  freshmen  men  live  in  fraternity  secitons,  was  also 
enacted  last  year  and  will  continue. 

During  the  1970-71  school  year  the  Residential  Life 
Committee  struggled  to  draw  up  a practical  proposal  for 
some  federations,  as  conceived  in  the  Strobel  Report,  and 
for  some  additional  co-ed  dorms,  without  the  academic 
emphasis  of  “share.”  The  RLC  is  not  primarily  an 
implementing  body;  our  charge  is  to  draw  up  proposals  and 

A Freshman 

0 beloved  Stephen, 

I came  unto  your  pad  to  discuss  matters  of  the  utmost 
import  (shoes,  and  ships  and  sealing  wax,  cabbages  and 
kings)  but  alas!  you  were  not  to  be  found.  Perhaps  I shall 
return,  but  until  that  meeting  of  the  minds,  I leave  you  this 
menacing  missive: 

*^I’m  working  as  co-editor  of  the  University  Experience 
with  Rob  Melton,  whom  I believe  you  know.  Both  of  us 
agreed  that  it  would  indeed  be  a privilege  for  the  entire 
Duke  commune  if  a sample  of  your  literary  efforts  were  to 
appear  within  the  pages  of  the  Experience.  Topic— freshman 
houses— i.e.  life  within  and  life  “without”  (referring  to  your 
mid-year  transfer  to  an  Independent). 

Please? 

Love  and  joy, 

Nancy  Arvay 


to  suggest  policy-both  of  which  the  administration  can 
accept,  reject,  and  modify. 

The  Residential  Life  Committee  has  representatives  from 
students,  faculty,  and  the  administration.  We  all  worked, 
but  the  unsung  heroes  of  the  RLC  are  the  faculty  members. 
They  have  given  much  scholarship,  time,  and  concern  to 
residential  reform.  Unlike  students  and  administrators, 
faculty  members  have  no  direct  benefits  to  gain  from  the 
RLC,  yet  they  provide  the  committee  with  necessary 
leadership. 

I will  spare  you  the  technical  and  the  gory  details  of  the 
RLC’s  efforts  through  last  year.  Suffice  it  to  say  that 
beginning  in  September,  250  men  will  live  on  East  Campus 
in  the  George  (Baldwin  Quad)  Federation,  and 
approximately  220  women  will  move  to  West  Campus  as 
members  of  the  Few  Quad  and  Kilgo  Quad  Federations. 
Basically,  a federation  is  composed  of  an  independent 
men’s  house,  a fraternity,  and  a women’s  house.  Freshmen 
will  be  integrated  within  the  federation.  Each  of  the  three 
federations  will  have  its  own  dean  who  will  administer  to  all 
facets  of  federation  life.  East  Campus  also  gains  a co-ed 
“alternate  plan”  dormitory  in  Southgate,  and  West  gains 
two  in  Mirecourt  and  York  Houses. 

The  actions  of  the  Residential  Life  Committee  of  the 
past  two  years  are  officially  designated  experiments;  there 
is  a moratorium  on  further  changes  until  after  the 
federations  and  new  co-ed  dorms  have  existed  for  three 
years.  The  RLC  has  fulfilled  its  charge  to  plan  residential 
reform  for  1971-72.  The  success  of  the  new  living 
configurations  rests  in  the  hands  of  the  students  who  will 
live  there. 

—Sally  Tom,  a junior,  was  a sludenl  member  of  Ihe 
Residential  Life  Commillee.  She  will  be  living  in  "share," 
and  is  from  Burke,  Virginia. 

s Perspective 

Dear  Nancy  and  Rob, 

1 am  sitting  in  my  apartment  watching  my  4”  x 6” 
Canadian  flag  droop.  Having  seen  David  and  Lisa,  Billy 
Budd,  and  The  Magus  within  nine  hours,  and  having  read 
Two  Hundred  And  Eighty-One  pages  of  Catch  22— a 
delightfully  monotonous  letdown,  I am  accutely  conscious 
that  I have  not  fulfilled  my  obligation  to  the  aforesaid 
Nancy  and  Rob,  and  therefore  am  attempting  to  fulfill  my 
commitment.  Life  with  and  life  “without”  is  a plastic 
term— an  allusion  peppered  with  traditional  stories  of  the 
Grand  Old  College  Experience;  splattered  with  exotic 
images  of  a pot-crazed  generation  indulging  in— yes,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Parent— SEX. 

So  you  see,  Mr.  and  Miss  Freshman,  Class  of  ’75— one 
year  from  our  country’s  ignoble  (not  low  in  character  but 
humble  in  origin)  Two  Hundredth  Anniversary,  the 


Thirtieth  Anniversary  of  the  Massacre  of  Hiroshima,  and 
my  twenty-third  birthday— so  be  it.  College  is  an  illusion 
pumped  with  “learning  experiences”  and  grass,  pills,  foam, 
and  midnight  walks  in  the  Gardens.  Reality  is  supplanted 
by  an  eerie  complacence.  Duke  students  are  particularly 
aware  that  they  exist  in  an  Ivory  Tower.  Something,  the 
Architecture  . . . yes,  there  is  a conspiracy  to  deaden  the 
Duke  student’s  mind.  Some  weight  drags  him  down  into 
some  vacuous  space,  no,  some  viscous  blob— like  tapioca 
pudding.  Sometimes  it  is  very  hard  to  breathe  at  Duke.  You 
see,  I am  experiencing  some  type  of  emotional  come-down. 
Duke  was  bringing  me  down.  The  people,  the 
“community,”  the  very  institution  was  blending  into  one 
amorphous  slime  sucking  me  down;  attempting  to  shut  me 
off  from  Life,  Liberty  and  the  Pursuit  of  Happiness. 

The  university  “experience”  is  an  attitude,  no,  a series 
of  attitudes  and  relations  to  the  immediate  community. 
Duke  is  good  because  the  people  are,  for  the  large  part, 
somewhat  individualistic.  Most  of  the  freaks  are  freaks, 
jocks— jocks,  and  fraternity /sorority— fraternity /sorority. 
But,  the  good  factor  of  Duke  is  that  You  Have  To  Go 
Beyond  Group  Identities  In  Order  To  Discover  Real  People: 
meaning,  there  really  are  people  at  Duke,  not  just  freaks, 
jocks,  and  Greeks.  This  is  a good  sign  of  a struggling 
community:  an  entity  that  specifically  is  not  hiding  behind 
some  inclusive  category.  People  are  the  most  valuable 
resource  available  at  Duke.  Getting  to  know  people,  being 
able  to  relate  to  others  and  to  YOURSELF  will  be  the 
greatest  task  facing  you  for  the  next  four  years. 

Duke  is  in  the  adolescent  stage.  Having  experienced 
the  growing  pains  of  Berkeley  in  ’64,  the  student  body  has 
not  succumbed  to  the  petulant,  supraintellectualism  of 
many  of  the  Exclusive  northern  liberal  institutions.  Duke  is 
a good  two  or  three  years  behind  the  college^  scene, 
whatever  that  is.  Individuality  still  is  recognized  amidst 
rising  hair  and  the  liberal  crescendo.  Adolescence  is  a trying 
experience,  as  we  all  know-as  each  of  us  strives  to  become 
what  we  want  to  be.  COMPETE  . . . nonono,  slow  down 
and  absorb  your  experiences,  and  then  see  where  your  head 
is. 

To  further  depict  an  illusion:  i.e.  life  within  and  life 
without.  The  freshman  house  is  an  exclusive  institution 
specializing  in  Freshmen.  The  “common  bond”  or  stigma  of 
FRESHMAN  supposedly  stimulates  interpersonal 
communication  and  fosters  a sincere  community 
consciousness  (identity).  The  Freshman  House  provides 
multiple  opportunities  for  members  to  “share”  their 
experiences,  thereby  easing  the  burden  of  adjusting  to  a 
new  environment.  Transition  becomes  a group  project. 

The  Independent  House  is  an  inclusive  institution. 


specializing  in  all  four  classes— many  shapes,  sizes,  and 
colors  (to  a very  limited  degree— we  tend  to  overlook  the 
distinct  lack  of  representation  from  minority  groups). 
Freshman  students  identify  themselves  as  participants 
within  a larger  community  that  necessarily  is  not  restricted 
to  fellow  classmates  (’75).  However,  because  few  share  the 
anxieties  and  frustrations  of  that  delicate  transitional 
period,  some  freshmen  withdraw  from  the  Independent 
community.  Success  is  directly  proportional  to  the  ability 
to  adapt:  Only  the  Strong  Survive,  and  so  on.  . . 

Ideally,  the  Independent  House  represents  a more 
revealing  picture  of  the  university  experience  than  the 
Freshman  House.  Freshmen  are  able  to  witness  and  share 
some  of  the  problems  confronting  upperclassmen.  This 
rapport  enables  freshmen  to  foresee  and  bypass  possible 
pitfalls  and  provides  additional  insights  into  the  university 
apparatus. 

Rob  and  Nancy,  I would  like  to  add  a small  note:  the 
hassle  of  finding  a residential  community  acceptable  to 
personal  expectations  is  the  greatest  problem  of  the  first 
year.  There  is  no  answer.  The  element  of  choice  is  the  key 
to  this  dilemma.  Each  freshman  must  accept  the 
responsibility  of  obtaining  as  much  information  as  possible 
about  the  various  living  group  “experiences.”  Most 
residential  communities  propagandize  some  degree  of  house 
solidarity.  A key  to  discovering  the  true  nature  of  a 
residential  house  is  to  probe  beneath  the  “brotherhood” 
facade  and  weigh  the  particular  characteristics  of  the  living 
groups.  The  individual  members  are  the  fundamental 
elements  of  a livii^  group.  Therefore,  the  greatest 
determining  factor  in  the  selection  of  a residential  group 
should  the  very  people  within  that  community. 

This  is  my  inside  analysis,  people.  The  Class  of  ’75  will 
be  unique.  For  the  first  time,  members  of  this  select 
middle-class  community— particularly  the  freshman 
class— will  become  draftees  and  probable  casualties  in  the 
continuing  Vietnamese  Crisis  (unless  the  present 
elimination  of  the  II-S  deferment  for  incoming  freshmen  is 
defeated,  or  if  that  specific  provision  is  blotted  out).  Also, 
1972  is  an  election  year.  Now  is  an  opportunity  for  the 
university  to  express  itself  as  a political  institution  that  will 
hold  the  representative  machine  accountable  for  its 
mistakes  and  shortcomings. 

Nancy,  Rob:  Take  care,  see  you  in  Seventy  days, 
pleasant  dreams  . . . 

Love, 

Steve 

—Steve  Crane,  a sophomore  from  Austin,  Texas,  was 
busted  during  the  Mayday  Offensive  last  spring  in 
Washington. 


A Graduate’s  Perspective 

Dear  Rob,  something  dead  and  irretrivevably  gone.  Anyhow,  I sense  an 

. . . About  the  article,  / really  found  it  quite  difficult  enormous  distance  from  some  senior  in  high  school  who 

to  do.  The  distance  I already  feel  from  Duke  is  quite  knows  little  about  Duke,  less  about  life  there,  and  nothing 

significant;  I feel  in  writing  that  I am  straining  to  relive  about  himself.  How  can  I tell  him  to  do  what  I feel  he 


must— to  experience  the  new,  ever  seeking  the  different  and 
exciting-for  I have  only  learned  this  after  three  years  of 
stumbling  at  Duke  and  myself  tripping  into  York  House 
and  friendships  by  chance. 

O,  my,  sigh,  in  the  end  I just  listed  what  I felt  would 
present  the  bare  facts  of  next  year  ending  with  a little  Irish 
pep  talk.  But  how  can  he  appreciate  what  is  there,  how  can 
he  sense  and  remember  the  sacrifice  of  so  many  people  in 
creating  that?  He  can't,  and  I can't  write  about  Duke  to 
someone  who  can't.  I think  its  similiar  to  Pete's  problem: 
how  can  he  in  any  way  relate  to  someone  what  happened  to 
him,  within  him,  in  that  month  in  Europe;  all  he  can  do  is 
flip  through  the  Kodak  memory  guide  letting  others  relive 
and  create  anew  their  own  dreams  and  trips.  York,  RLC, 
Duke,  you  are  within  me,  my  past-l  cannot  do  but  list  the 
facts,  facts  that  cover  the  emotions.  I'm  sorry  it's  so  shitty  . 

Choosing  a place  to  live  at  Duke  is  a frightening, 
exciting,  exhillerating  opportunity  to  create  yourself.  In  the 
last  two  years  drastic  changes  in  the  residential  system  have 
increased  the  number  and  variety  of  living  situations.  No 
longer  are  freshmen  limited  to  too  few  spaces  in 
cross-sectionals  or  all-freshman  dorms;  now  you  can  choose, 
or  have  already  chosen,  one  of  several  options.  No  longer 
will  freshmen  be  forced  into  premature  decisions  in  their 
initial  year  to  try  and  join  some  living  group,  possibly  to 
live  with  for  the  next  three  years.  The  changes  in  Duke’s 
residential  system  have  been  designed  to  increase 
opportunities  for  enjoyment  and  fulfillment  within  the 
campus  community. 

When  you  arrive  at  Duke  you  will  be  immediately 
confronted  by  different  labels  and  stereotypes,  all  of  which 
are  invariably  false.  The  freshman  dorms  are  not 
madhouses,  dungeons,  or  nightmares-come-to-life;  they  will 
be  what  you  make  it.  Most  often  freshmen  dorms  display  a 
sense  of  vitality  and  togetherness  found  nowhere  else  on 
campus.  They  can  be  exciting  and  fun;  or  they  can  be  only 
your  bed  at  night,  putting  up  with  the  noise  of  others. 

Perhaps  you  will  find  yourself  in  an  independent  house. 
These  cross-sectional  dorms  are  not  filled  with  frat  rejects 
but  those  who  have  chosen  a system  other  than  fraternity 
life.  All  but  two  of  the  independent  houses  are  nonselective 
in  their  acceptance  of  new  members.  They  provide  advice, 
social  functions,  and  friendships  along  with  a variety  of 
people.  They  differ  from  each  other  in  cohesiveness,  goals, 
and  styles,  but  they  are  exciting  in  their  people,  stimulating 
in  their  atmosphere. 

All  but  two  of  the  independent  houses  are  nonselective  in 
acceptance  of  new  members.  They  provide  advice,  social 
functions,  and  friendships  along  with  a variety  of  people. 
They  differ  from  each  other  in  cohesiveness,  goals,  and 

A Woman’s 

Here  you  are— you’ve  said  goodbye  to  your  high 
school  friends,  your  home  town  honey,  and  finally  your 
parents.  You  are  now  a full-fledged  member  of  the  Duke 
University  community.  However,  as  a part  of  that 


styles,  but  they  are  exciting  in  their  people,  stimulating  in 
their  atmosphere. 

If  you  have  chosen  to  live  in  a fraternity  section,  your 
state  is  only  a little  different.  Fraternities  attract  a little 
over  forty  percent  of  the  student  body  and  present  a 
variety  of  styles  and  atmospheres.  Local  and  national, 
socially  concerned  and  athletic,  good  and  bad,  they  present 
a way  of  life  long  a tradition  at  Duke.  By  actively  changing 
with  the  new  residential  atmosphere  at  Duke  they  have  put 
new  life  into  their  system.  Only  some  of  the  fraternities 
accept  freshmen,  some  of  these  do  not  permit  the  freshmen 
to  become  active  members  until  they  rush  and  pledge;  but 
even  this  is  quite  a change  from  two  years  ago.  Whether 
others  stay  selective,  national,  expensive,  and  fraternal,  or 
change  as  some  fraternities  have,  remains  to  be  seen, 
remains  to  be  done  by  you.  You  will  help  create  whatever 
these  living  groups  become.  As  your  class  brings  new 
outlooks  on  living,  fraternities  will  alter  or  quickly  fade. 

The  remaining  options  for  Duke  students  are 
non-affiiiated  housing  on  West  Campus  or  off-campus 
accomodations.  The  Office  of  Housing  places  unaffiliated 
students  in  open  space  throughout  the  university— usually 
in  attics  and  basements  of  unfilled  fraternity  sections. 
Off-campus  housing  attracts  most  of  these  people  as  well  as 
a large  number  of  others,  over  six  hundred.  Low-cost 
houses  and  apartments  are  available  near  campus  but  in 
limited  supply.  Moving  off  after  freshman  year  poses  no 
problem  due  to  the  shortage  of  housing  on  campus,  but 
some  means  of  transportation  is  usually  vital. 

Wherever  you  live  next  year  be  free  in  your  thoughts, 
open  in  your  outlook,  with  a smile  on  your  face.  As  new 
members  in  a new  community  you  will  help  to  shape  and 
create  Duke’s  residential  system.  You  bring  with  you  the 
most  valuable  gift  to  this  plan— your  freshness.  Not  bound 
by  customs,  traditions,  or  mores  which  you  never  knew, 
you  will  be  the  new  community.  Do  not  let  it  regress;  do 
not  let  the  federations  remain  distinct  and  separate  parts 
within  a whole;  do  not  follow,  imitate,  or  be  patient;  be 
yourself,  uninhibited  in  your  thoughts  and  hopes.  Resist 
that  freshman  disease— acceptance;  no  one  has  more 
awareness  of  what  Duke  is  all  about.  Duke  is  you.  It  exists 
in  your  present,  not  in  my  or  their  past.  Help  it  grow  by 
growing  yourself;  create  Duke  anew  by  creating  your  new 
self.  Duke  will  continue  to  be  alive,  changing,  exciting;  be 
happy  in  your  ability  to  be  part  of  it,  be  anxious  to 
experience  any  and  all  Duke  can  offer. 

—Jerry  McCarthy,  a 1971  graduate,  was  president  of 
York  House  last  year.  From  Chicago,  he  will  enter 
Northwestern  University  School  of  Medicine  this  fall. 

Perspective 

community,  you  will  find  that  your  loyalties,  such  as  they 
may  develop,  belong  mostly  to  your  dorm.  It  is  true  that 
you  are  enrolled  at  Duke,  as  a member  of  the  Woman's 
College,  but  for  the  next  four  years  your  dorm  will  tend  to 
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be  your  primary  reference  groups.  Often,  women  remain  in 
the  same  dorm  will  tend  to  be  your  primary  reference 
group.  Often,  women  remain  in  the  same  dorm  for  the  four 
years  that  they  are  at  Duke. 

When  you  arrive  you  will  find  that  your  dorm 
“supplies”  you  with  an  FAC,  a Sandal,  a Judi.  Rep.,  a 
house  counselor  and  house  officers.  With  any  luck,  at  least 
some  of  these  upperclassmen  will  become  more  than  the 
advisors  that  they  are  meant  to  be.  They  will  become  your 
friends.  There  is  very  little  class  distinction  as  the  dorms 
include  girls  from  all  four  classes.  Generally,  your  friends 
will  be  as  inclusive. 

Your  FAC  group,  made  up  of  five  to  ten  other 
freshmen  from  your  dorm,  will  include  some  of  your 
closest  friends  at  Duke.  Sharing  the  confusions  and 
anxieties  of  Freshman  Week  tends  to  encourage  very  strong 
friendships. 

As  the  year  progresses  you  will  become  an  integral 
part  of  your  dorm.  There  is  much  to  become  accustomed 
to— your  roommate,  suite  mates,  the  telephone  and  caller 
system,  the  seemingly  endless  freshmen  rules,  for  example. 
East  dorms  are  not  particularly  noted  for  either  quietness 
or  intellectual  conversations.  Life  in  a typical  East  dorm  is  a 
test  of  your  ability  to  get  along  with  others,  and  an 
important  part  of  that  liberal  education  that  you’ve  come 
to  Duke  to  receive. 

For  those  who  find  that  they  don’t  like  the  East 
Campus  dorm  system,  the  option  of  moving  to  West 
Campus  as  a part  of  an  academic  federation  such  as  the  Few 
and  Kilgo  Quad  Federations,  will  be  open  for  at  least  the 
next  three  years.  If  you  merely  dislike  all-girl  dorms,  there 
are  now  options  for  moving  into  co-ed  dorms  on  either  East 


or  West  Campus.  Wilson  House  (share),  located  on  East 
Campus,  is  the  only  one  of  the  co-ed  dorms  to  base  its 
acceptance  of  applications  on  the  student’s  academic 
program. 

For  those  who  are  interested  in  an  in-depth  area  or 
topic  of  study,  there  are  several  living-learning  corridors. 
These  halls  are  organized  around  such  topics  as  Spanish, 
French,  the  Media,  the  Arts,  and  the  Environment.  They 
provide  an  informal  way  to  learn  about  a given  topic. 

For  some,  dorm  life  is  unbearable.  Every  year  the 
Woman’s  College  is  making  the  option  to  move  off  campus 
more  acceptable  and  feasable.  Apartments  or  old  houses  are 
not  terribly  hard  to  find  in  Durham,  and  generally  are  not 
too  expensive  to  rent.  Living  off  campus  has  its  difficulties, 
but  more  and  more  women  are  finding  that  the 
independence  and  privacy  that  off-campus  living  provides 
more  than  make  up  for  the  inconvenience.  The  option  to 
live  off  campus  is  not  extended  to  any  freshman  women 
and  to  very  few  sophomores.  ^ 

In  short,  the  Woman’s  College  is  basically  made  up  of 
all-female,  cross-sectional  dorms.  Dorm  spirit,  rather  than 
class  or  school  spirit,  is  prevalent.  However,  for  those  who 
dislike  or  tire  of  the  system,  more  and  more  options  are 
becoming  available, 

(Editor’s  note:  In  the  past,  freshman  women  have  had 
a curfew  during  Freshman  Week  and  throughout  the  first 
semester.  When  asked  by  the  University  Experience  if  this 
practice  would  be  continued  this  fall,  a Woman’s  College 
dean  replied,  “That  is  none  of  the  Y’s  business  . . . that  is 
information  the  University  will  take  care  of.”) 

—Betsy  Mohr  is  a junior  in  the  Woman's  College  from 
Hewlett,  New  York. 


share 


The  Student  House  for  Academic  and  Residential 
Experimentation— share-begins  its  second  year  this  fall  as  an 
attempt  to  break  down  some  of  the  barriers  that  exist 
between  a student’s  somewhat  sterile  academic  life  and  his 
residential  experience  at  Duke.  Share  took  on  dual  roles  last 
fall  as  Duke’s  first  co-ed  dorm  and  as  a place  for  academic 
innovation,  after  being  conceived  in  1969  by  the 
Undergraduate  Faculty  Council  as  primarily-  a living 
situation  for  students  engaged  in  Program  II,  independent 
study,  or  related  courses. 

No  two  individuals  began  the  year  with  identical 
concepts  of  exactly  what  share’s  purpose  was  and  how  it 
could  be  fulfilled.  Last  year  was  a struggle,  usually 
constructive,  to  evolve  a situation  and  programs  that  would 
bring  both  the  academic  and  residential /social  lives  of  the 
students  together.  While  most  students  were  finding  the 
co-ed  living  situation  both  rewarding  and  surprisingly 
natural,  they  were  also  finding  it  difficult  to  throw  off  the 
handicaps  of  from  thirteen  to  fifteen  years  of  education  in 
order  to  formulate  and  implement  new  academic  programs. 
Added  to  these  problems  were  the  normal  forces  that 
fragment  a student’s  time  and  efforts,  plus  restrictions 


which  prevented  share  from  sponsoring  the  full  one-credit 
courses  that  many  thought  were  necessary  to  enable 
students  to  devote  enough  time  to  share  courses  so  that  a 
reasonable  integration  of  the  academic  and  residential 
experiences  could  occur. 

In  1971-72,  share  becomes,  with  the  inauguration  of 
three  other  co-ed  dorms  and  the  federations,  one  of  several 
residential  “experiments”  at  Duke.  However,  share 
maintains  its  unique  position  as  an  attempt  to  integrate  the 
residential  and  academic  aspects  of  one  co-ed  residential 
unit.  Plans  have  been  laid  for  an  expanded  number  of  house 
courses  and  colloquia  along  with  the  offering  of  one  or 
more  full  credit  courses.  These  alternatives  will  hopefully 
allow  share  members  the  freedom  to  try  to  better  bring 
together  the  alienated  parts  of  students’  lives.  A year  in 
share  has  shown  that  its  goal  is  now  something  that  will  be 
accomplished  and  attained  like  a material  goal  (an  A.B.  or 
B.S.  degree,  perhaps),  but  something  whose  meaning  and 
essence  is  realized  only  in  continual  struggle  for  it. 

-Mike  Patrick,  the  Moderator  of  share,  is  a senior  from 
Ml.  Pleasant,  South  Carolina. 


Duke  University  Bookstore 


THE  OFFICIAL  UNIVERSITY  BOOKSTORE 


USED  BOOKS  ond  new  BOOKS 


For  your  convenience  fall  Semester  Books  are  sold  on  the  concorse  of  the  Indoor  Stadium, 
at  time  of  registration.  Our  Booketeria  (or  Cafeteria  Type  Self-Service)  Eliminates  long  lines 
and  waiting.  A trip  to  Indoor  Stadium,  West  Campus,  will  convince  you  of  substantial 
savings  when  buying  Used  Books  at  Duke  University  Bookstore. 


The  Only  Place  All  Required  Books  Can  Be  Secured 


Duke  University  Bookstore 


Union  Building  — West  Campus 


The  Duke  YM-YWCA:  Its  Purpose  and  Aims 


The  Duke  University  YM-YWCA  is  «:’«dicated  to  “the 
struggle  for  peace  and  justice,  freedorrs  ami  dignity  for  all 
people.”  We  seek  a community  where  people  work  and 
discuss  together  and  come  to  undesstend  the  beliefs  and 
prejudices  of  each  other.  Underlying  philosophy  is  a 
belief  in  the  worth  of  every  man  and  the  determination  to 
always  consider  him  as  our  despite  divergent 

opinions. 

We  want  primarily  to  helf;  p > : nt-"  institutions.  To 

truly  help  people  some  institutk;  iv8S  jnusr  be  opposed  and 
changed.  To  implement  our  cv.n  concerns,  the  highly 
structured  hierarchy  of  our  owii?  y has  been 

dismantled.  The  Y Is  directed  Ity  ■:*  E.^ecutive 

Committee  composed  of  four  men  four  womea  These 
eight  persons  act  as  a collective  isad^^rghip,  suggesting 
policies  and  taking  responsibility  coHectli'ely.  The  Cabinet 
consists  of  all  persons  who  are  active  In  our  programs. 
There  are  no  membership  cards  or  dues.  Where  at  all 
possible,  decisions  are  made  by  consensus.  No  committee  is 
permanent— all  of  our  programs  can  be  reevaluated  at  any 
time.  In  these  ways,  we  hope  the  Y is  disorganized  enough 
to  be  flexible  and  yet  strong  enough  to  be  effective. 

Generally,  one  could  say  that  the  thrust  of  the  Y’s 
activities  in  the  past  several  years  has  shifted  from  campus 
and  community  service  to  increasing  the  awareness  of  the 
need  for  personal  and  social  change  and  helping  to 
implement  such  change.  This  change  can  be  seen  in  our 
deletion  of  chapel  tour  guides  and  ushers,  printing 
telephone  directories  and  chapel  sermons,  providing  Y-Men 
and  Y-Girls  for  incoming  freshmen.  Dad’s  Day  Weekend, 
and  a re-examination  of  our  tutoring  program.  The 


following  pages  will  hopefully  present  an  idea  of  what  we 
are  into  at  the  present.  The  future  is  wide  open. 

By  our  title,  we  are  a Christian  organization.  To  be  quite 
frank,  we  have  not  been  able  to  reach  a consensus  on  the 
exact  implications  of  this  word.  We  sincerely  attempt  to  act 
with  compassion  both  among  ourselves  and  for  those  we 
serve.  On  the  other  hand,  we  are  gradually  realizing  that 
true  compassion  implies  personal  sacrifice  and  the 
willingness  to  act  as  well  as  talk.  In  many  cases,  our  action 
will  not  be  pleasing  to  everyone  in  the  community  and  will 
be  resisted.  In  contemporary  jargon,  this  is  what  is  mean  by 
“the  struggle.”  As  we  struggle,  we  attempt  not  to  become 
the  victims  of  our  own  unconsciously  impersonal 
tendencies.  Therefore,  we  frequently  celebrate  life  and  the 
joys  of  free,  spontaneous  expressions  of  love.  To  struggle  is 
to  explain  who  we  are  by  saying,  “No.”  To  celebrate  is  to 
explain  who  we  are  by  saying,  “Yes.” 

We  warmly  invite  you  to  join  us  in  our  struggle  and  in 
our  celebration. 

—Rob  Melton,  Executive  Committee. 


The  Great  American  Peace  Machine 


Few  concepts  are  used  as  often  and  misunderstood  as 
consistently  as  is  the  idea  of  peace.  In  Vietnam,  for 
instance,  President  Nixon  reports  that  we  can  find  peace 
only  by  pushing  the  war  into  all  of  Indochina  and  by 
moving  the  South  Vietnamese  to  the  front  lines;  Barry 
Goldwater  wanted  to  bomb  the  north  for  peace;  George 
McGovern  says  immediate  and  total  withdrawal  is  the  lone 
way  to  gain  peace;  and  Tom  Hayden  claims  only  the 
Provisional  Revolutionary  Government  can  bring  true  peace 
to  Vietnam.  The  concept  of  “peace”  has  been  adopted  by 
everyone,  to  justify  every  conceivable  tactic  and  goal. 

To  gain  an  understanding  of  just  what  peace  actually  is, 
the  Great  American  Peace  Machine  of  the  Y looks  first  at 
its  antithesis:  violence.  People  too  often  think  of  violence 
only  as  a physical  attack  upon  another,  such  as  can  be 
found  in  Vietnam  or  the  “crimes  of  the  street.”  Violence  is 
actually  far  broader  than  just  that.  To  work  for  peace,  one 


must  oppose  violence  in  all  its  forms:  the  violence  of  racial, 
sexual  and  regional  prejudice;  the  violence  of  increasing 
arms  supplies;  the  violence  of  a rat  biting  a ghetto  child;  the 
violence  of  neglect  for  minority  groups  in  this  country. 
Perhaps  most  important  of  all  is  the  violence  which  reveals 
itself  in  the  hostility  we  all  show— often 
unconsciously— towards  those  around  us. 

To  work  for  peace,  though,  it  has  become  increasingly 
evident  that  we  need  a new  definition  of  non-violence. 
Physical  surrender  and  such  tactics  as  leafletting  and 
petitioning  are  usually  thought  to  be  the  extent  of 
non-violence,  eliminating  the  entire  field  of  what  Joan  Baez 
describes  as  “militant  non-violence.”  Gandhi’s  satyagraha 
and  King’s  efforts  in  the  South  can  give  us  only  clues  as  to 
what  forms  non-violence  can  and  must  take  and  show  us  a 
glimpse  of  its  possible  effectiveness. 

The  Great  American  Peace  Machine  of  the  Y hopes  to 


renew  its  commitment  to  discovering  new  means  of 
achieving  peace  this  year.  (A  rather  modest  goal.)  Though 
often  a clearin^ouse  for  national  antiwar  activities  and 
related  peace  efforts,  the  GAPM  initiates  more 
long-standing  projects  of  its  own. 

Under  the  greater  committee  are  two  important 
subcommittees:  the  Third  World  Committee  and  the 
Duke/Durham  Draft  Information  and  Counseling  Center. 
Each  sub-committee  and  the  larger  committee  are  presently 
planning  several  promising  programs  for  the  next  year.  Of 
these,  two  major  Symposia  are  being  planned  though  still 
incomplete.  One  will  be  a project  of  the  Third  World 
Subcommittee  ...  a Conference  on  American  Indians.  The 
need  for  greater  awareness  and  action  in  this  area  is  urgent. 

The  other  concern  will  take  the  form  of  a Conference  on 
Non-Violence  . . . non-violence  in  the  context  of  a personal 
ethic  as  well  as  political  and  social  change.  The  availability 
of  major  speakers  for  such  events  often  determines  the 
dates  on  which  they  are  held,  but  plans  seek  a point  early  in 
the  semester  for  both  conferences  in  order  to  secure 
maximum  participation.  Though  both  should  be 
informative,  our  chief  concern  is  that  they  be  challenging. 

Duke-Durham  Draft 

The  draft  for  years  has  added  confusion  and  fear  to  the 
lives  of  thousands  of  people;  especially  has  this  been  true  at 
Duke  in  the  absence  of  an  ongoing  educational  and 
assistance  organization.  The  draft  lotteries  of  the  past  two 
years  and  the  ensuing  panic  which  has  flooded  the  campus 
made  the  need  for  such  a place  even  more  apparent.  To 
meet  this,  the  Duke  Draft  Information  and  Counseling 
Service  began  operations  in  the  Executive  Office  of  the  Y 
(102  Flowers)  early  in  December,  1969. 

Open  Monday  through  Friday  for  27  hours  each  week, 
the  Center  is  operated  by  undergraduates,  graduate 
students,  chaplains  and  individuals  from  the  Durham 
community,  many  who  have  long  been  associated  with  the 
Y.  A full  supply  of  information  on  all  aspects  of  the  draft  is 
kept  in  the  office.  Most  of  it  is  handed  out  free  of  charge  to 
anyone  who  may  be  interested. 

Instead  of  sitting  back  and  waiting  for  people  to  come  to 
the  Center,  however,  the  counselors  must  now  take  the 
information  to  anyone  who  might  need  it,  including  those 


Each  will  most  likely  include  major  addresses,  panel 
discussions,  seminars,  and  workshops.  Final  plans  and  a list 
of  participants  will  be  available  near  the  beginning  of 
school.  We  do  need  new  bodies  and  suggestions  in  helping 
to  crystalize  our  hopes.  Why  not  join  us? 

—Ed  Parrish  is  Chairman  of  the  Great  American  Peace 
Machine  and  a member  of  the  Executive  Committee. 


Counseling  Center 


who  are  reluctant  to  go  to  the  office.  Plans  are  already 
being  made  for  a draft  symposium  in  the  fall,  which  could 
help  alleviate  this  problem.  This,  we  hope,  will  include  a 
well-known  speaker  and  numerous  seminars,  drawing 
people  from  the  Durham  community  as  well  as  students. 

Because  of  our  commitment,  the  Center  is  seeking  to 
establish  draft  counseling  programs  in  the  Durham  high 
schools  to  aid  those  young  men  who  need  it  most. 
Furthermore,  it  is  felt  that  a new  thrust  in  the  area  of  draft 
resistance  should  also  be  an  area  of  active  concern  for  this 
office. 

With  the  confusion  over  the  status  of  the  draft  bill  now 
in  Congress,  numerous  questions  arise.  Hopefully  we  can 
help  you  with  your  doubts  and  anxieties.  If  you  need 
counseling  or  information  concerning  the  draft  or  related 
matters,  visit  our  office  at  102  Flowers  Building  during  the 
year  or  write  Box  4752  Duke  Station,  Durham,  North 
Carolina  27706. 


The  White  Action-Study  Project 


Since  the  takeover  of  the  administration  building  by 
black  students  in  February,  1969,  and  some  subsequent 
action  on  their  demands,  racism  at  Duke  has  been  a dead 
subject.  In  terms  of  activism,  the  issue  has  been 
overshadowed  by  the  Indochina  War.  In  the  liberal 
atmosphere  of  Duke  the  existence  of  racism  is  difficult  to 


pinpoint  much  less  act  upon.  Also,  the  few  actions  which 
have  been  taken  for  the  benefit  of  black  students  have  been 
sufficient  to  satisfy  the  liberal  conscience  of  the  university 
and  of  the  majority  of  its  administrators,  faculty,  students, 
and  alumni.  Duke  was  the  first  Southern  university  to 
inaugurate  a Black  Studies  program.  There  is  a black 
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admissions  and  recruitment  official,  a Summer  Transitional 
Program  to  help  counter  the  effects  of  the  unequal 
education  which  black  youth  receive  in  inferior  public 
schools,  and  the  recently  formulated  policy  that  blacks  and 
women  should  be  actively  sought  to  fill  vacancies  on  the 
faculty  and  staff; 

Attitudinally,  Duke’s  campus  is  relatively  non-racist  as 
it  is  one  of  the  most  liberal  universities  in  the  South.  But 
the  far  more  subtle  aspects  of  institutional  racism  do  exist: 
the  non-academic  workers’  (predominantly  black)  efforts  to 
organize  a union  are  still  frustrated  by  the  University;  the 
curriculum,  in  spite  of  Black  Studies,  needs  to  be  evaluated 
in  terms  of  racist  content  and  presentation;  university 
governance  needs  to  be  examined  in  terms  of  distribution 
of  power  (why  should  there  not  be  representatives  from  the 
workers  on  the  Board  of  Trustees?);  Duke’s  ties  with 
discriminatory  corporations  and  institutions  in  the  region 
could  be  cut;  etc.  This  type  of  systematic  racism  is  much 
more  difficult  to  recognize  and  combat  and  requires  a great 
deal  of  research  and  analysis  in  addition  to  action. 

The  Other  Ways  & 


"But  I reckon  I got  to  light  out  for  the  Territory 
ahead  of  the  rest,  because  Aunt  Sally  she's  going  to 
adopt  me  and  sivilize  me,  and  I can't  stand  it.  I been 
there  before. " 

—Hucklebery  Finn 

The  problem  with  us  is  we  already  been  sivilized.  So  I 
guess  what  we’re  about  as  a group  is  trying  to  find  ways  to 
live  differently,  to  overcome  the  standards  and  patterns 
that  have  been  built  into  us  (not  without  our  cooperation, 
most  often),  and  to  get  together  with  other  people  from 
other  places  who  are  searching  too.  We  want  to  avoid 
getting  into  the  box  of  listing  things  to  do  “after  you 
graduate’’  or  even  “later.”  We’d  like  to  get  into  exploring 
and  trying  out  things  we  can  do  now— like  changing  the  way 
we  live.  1 suppose  you  could  see  us  as  the  complementary 
other  half  to  the  Peace  Machine  or  whatever  you  like  to  call 
the  activist  movement.  We  don’t  think  that  changing 
institutions  is  a complete  answer  to  the  hassles  we  face 
these  days,  because  we’re  all  too  involved  in  and  dependent 
on  the  same  institutions  we’re  trying  to  change.  After  all, 
an  arrest  record  hurts  your  employment  chances,  and  not 
paying  war  taxes  hurts  your  credit  rating,  and  your  clothes 
and  your  hair  can  keep  you  in  or  out  of  a lot  of  things. 

So  we’re  looking  for  ways  to  change  ourselves,  and 
ways  to  live  that  will  let  us  be  like  we  want  to  be.  We’re  all 
beginners  at  this,  so  mostly  we’ll  be  spending  a lot  of  time 
just  getting  together  and  talking  with  each  other  about 
what  we  need  and  how  and  where  we  can  look  for  or  build 
or  create  whatever  it  is  we  call  necessary  or  even  desirable. 
Anybody  who  wants  to  talk  or  listen  or  do  whatever  you 
do  is  always  welcome. 

Lest  you  think  we  haven’t  ever  started  talking  about 


Ultimately,  one  finds  that  the  entire  pattern  of  American 
social  structures  is  inherently  racist,  and  one  also  discovers 
that  these  social  structures  were  developed  with 
self-perpetuation  in  mind  and  will  only  tolerate  a certain 
amount  of  change. 

The  Duke  YM-YWCA  will  attempt  to  assist  in  this 
effort  to  combat  institutional  racism  through  its  White 
Action-Study  Project  (WASP).  The  Y sees  racism  as  a white 
problem  and  will  seek  primarily  to  coordinate  efforts  to 
deal  with  this  problem  among  whites  in  the  university.  We 
have  some  idea  of  how  Duke  works  and  a potential  for 
influencing  its  direction:  this  will  be  our  focus. 

We  have  spent  too  much  time  in  the  past  lost  in  the 
paternalism  of  liberal  rhetoric  and  inaction.  We  feel  that  we 
must  now  deal  with  the  concrete  realities  of  Duke  as  an 
institution  which  perpetuates  racism  through  its 
cooperation  with  a racist  society. 

—Marie  Fortune  and  Kirk  Admas,  co-chairmen  of 
WASP,  are  seniors  from  Asheville  and  Roanoke  Rapids, 
North  Carolina. 

Means  Committee 


“things,”  here  are  some  of  our  suggestions  for  possible 
things  to  do. 

The  OPT  office  operates  out  of  our  “committee”  and 
fills  several  needs:  general  information  center  on  what’s 
going  on  elsewhere  in  the  southeast,  contact  people  you  can 
go  and  visit  who  are  doing  new  things,  and  ways  to  make  a 
living  doing  constructive  work,  among  other  things.  Marilyn 
has  written  elsewhere  in  this  book  about  it. 

We  talked  about  a series  or  just  a bunch  of  weekend 
retreats  or  evening  discussions  on  various  aspects  of  relating 
to  other  people.  Like  how  to  learn  cooperation  instead  of 
competition,  or  how  to  adopt  nonviolence  as  a lifestyle  and 
not  just  a political  tactic,  or  how  to  work  out  our  current 
oppressive  sex  roles,  or  how  to  learn  to  see  what  it  means  to 
us  to  be  white  or  black  or  brown  or  yellow  or  red  or 
whatever  we  are.  Open  talk  sessions,  with  maybe  a little 
structure  thrown  in  to  get  things  started  and  to  be  thrown 
out  when  it  gets  in  the  way. 

We  also  talked  about  drawing  up  bibliographies,  with 
comments  by  people  who’ve  already  read  the  books,  on 
various  areas  in  which  some  people  might  be  interested  in 
reading  up  on  some  background  or  current  activity.  These 
might  be  on  things  like  nonviolence,  sexism,  racism, 
experiments  in  community  living,  counter  culture  activities, 
etc. 

We  definitely  want  to  invite  friends  from  other  places 
to  come  and  talk  with  us  and  share  what  they’re  doing,  and 
how,  and  why,  and  we  might  be  able  to  go  visit  them,  too, 
and  see  how  it  is. 

Another  possibility  is  establishing  co-ops,  whether  for 
room  or  house  furnishings,  books,  food,  or  whatever  people 
would  like  to  sell  or  trade.  For  off-campus  students,  a food 
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co-op  would  buy  bulk  quantities  and  sell  for  considerably 
less  than  what  we  p^y  now  in  grocery  stores.  We  could  also 
buy  bulk-rate  health  foods,  and  avoid  the  high  prices 
necessitated  by  specialty  shops.  A book  co-op  could  buy 
and  sell  used  books,  texts  and  others,  so  that  you  might  get 
more  of  your  money  back  when  you’re  through  with  a 
book  and  be  able  to  buy  some  of  your  “new”  books  for 
less. 


This  is  an  awful  lot  of  ambitious  ideas,  and  we 
probably  won’t  get  to  all  of  them  this  year.  But  we’ll  try  to 
do  whatever  seems  most  important,  and  if  you’d  like  to  do 
it  too— come  join  us! 

—Peggy  O’Reilly  is  Chairman  of  the  Other  Ways  and 
Means  Committee,  and  is  a senior  from  Falls  Church, 
Virginia. 


OPT— Vocations  for  Social  Change 


Many  activist-type  students  are  depressed  about  what 
awaits  them  when  they  leave  the  college  campus  where 
their  views  have  for  the  most  part  been  supported  by  their 
peers.  What  extortionist,  polluting,  war-related  corporation 
is  crouching  behind  the  can^us  gates  to  seize  and  swallow 
the  ex-radical?  Frequently  this  action  takes  place  before 
departure;  students  feel  the  university  itself  has  seized  and 
swallowed  them,  preparing  to  vomit  the  institutionalized 
person  upon  graduation. 

Alternative  placement  centers  have  been  springing  up 
throughout  America  to  direct  disillusioned,  frustrated 
people  to  education,  work,  and  lifestyles  which 
complement  rather  than  contradict  their  ideals.  OPT 
(meant  in  the  sense  of  “to  opt  for”)  is  the  attempt  of  some 
students  at  Duke  to  provide  such  an  alternative  on  this 
campus.  It  has  been  established,  under  the  Y’s  Other  Ways 
and  Means  Committee.  Inspirations  has  come  from  a 
longer-established  social  change  center  in  California,  the  Y’s 
Vocation  for  Social  Change  Conference  in  March  of  1971, 
and  the  brainstorms  and  whims  of  the  people  at  the  Duke 
center.  Also  we  have  been  communicating  with  other 
schools  and  centers.  Volunteer  OPT  counselors  (students 
usually)  tell  people  about  the  job  openings  submitted  by 
various  “movemenf’-related  organizations  with  which  we 
have  contact.  As  is  true  in  all  sectors,  jobs  are  scarce,  and 
we  have  not  been  concentrating  entirely  on  the  job 


match-up  routine.  Rather,  we  have  made  certain  that  there 
is  an  array  of  literature  available  on  free  schools,  setting  up 
communes  and  co-operatives,  making  a convention^ 
occupation  revolutionary,  from  which  people  can  receive 
ideas  for  creating  their  own  work.  Since  this  is  not  usually 
simple,  there  are  also  a lot  of  practical  hints  from  people 
who  have  done  this.  Just  grabbing  a job  can  be  a mistake  if 
the  grabber  does  not  possess  more  definite  aims  than  a 
desire  to  change  a vague  something.  He/she  should  know 
how  the  job  can  bring  about  change  and  have  an  idea  of 
what  it  is  that  his  change  will  bring  about. 

We  at  OPT  are  still  pretty  much  fumbling  around  with 
our  alternate-society  building— files  need  revamping,  the 
underground  papers  are  not  selling,  we  have  a huge  surplus 
of  our  directory  of  social  change  organizations  in  the 
Southeast^  some  people  (like  Time)  think  we  are  a 
recruiting  center  for  Vista  and  the  Peace  Corps,  the  Student 
Union  thinks  the  Y has  too  much  office  space  and  OPT 
may  be  the  one  to  go.  But  people  Keep  dropping  in  and  the 
atmosphere  is  generating  something  (inertia?  insanity? 
actually  new  directions  for  people?).  At  any  rate,  attempts 
like  OPT  are  less  frustrating  than  demonstrating  than 
returning  to  academia  and  a stagnant  life  beyond. 

Marilyn  Roaf  is  head  of  the  OPT  office  and  a member 
of  the  Executive  Committee.  She  is  a senior  from  Danvers, 
Mass. 


I Am  Curious  Durham 


Having  just  been  established  by  the  Executive 
Committee  at  the  end  of  last  year,  the  I Am  Curious 
Durham  Committee  has  not  yet  become  fully  organized.  It 
is  the  feeling  of  the  Y that  the  problems  of  students  are 
similar  in  nature  to  those  of  the  American  working  class.  It 
is  therefore  unrealistic  for  the  socially  concerned  student  to 
exist  in  total  isolation  from  the  working  class  community. 
It  is  further  unrealistic  to  believe  that  students  can 
effectively  implement  social  change  in  the  community 
unless  there  is  a knowledge  first  of  the  social  structures  of 
the  community  which  need  to  be  changed.  The  broad 
purpose  of  the  I Am  Curious  Durham  committee  will  be  to 
break  through  the  web  of  ignorance  about  Durham  which 


necessarily  prevents  the  development  of  a true 
worker-student  alliance. 

At  this  time,  it  appears  that  a primary  concern  of  this 
committee  in  the  coming  year  will  be  the  effort  on  the  part 
of  a student/worker  committee  to  plan  a 24  hour  Child 
Care  Center  for  the  children  of  Duke  employees  and 
students  and  to  push  for  its  construction.  It  is  easy  for 
students  not  to  recognize  that  the  university  and  its  vast 
Medical  Center  are  the  largest  employers  of  Durham 
workers.  Thus,  we  must  begin  right  here  with  our  university 
in  our  efforts  to  broaden  student  awareness  of  the  Duriiam 
community. 


The  Student  Immigration  Collective 


Freshman  Orientation 

Orientation  period  exists  so  that  new  students  can  learn 
something  about  Duke  before  classes  begin.  But  what  one 
learns  through  all  the  assemblies,  house  governance 
meetings,  academic  counselling  sessions,  and  formal 
discussion  leaves  a distinct  void.  And  ? the  drizzily  massive 
social  functions  of  the  first  week  seem  to  alienate  rather 
than  familiarize.  In  short,  the  official  orientation  program 
designed  by  Duke  administrators  is  bound  to  have  its 
failings. 

The  Duke  Y has  a concern  for  the  success  of  the 
orientation  period— a concern  about  the  quality  of  life  for 
each  Freshman  during  this  sometimes  anemic  period  of 
transition,  and  a desire  to  raise  some  questions  and  initiate 
dialogue  over  some  issues  which  were  not  dealt  with  on  an 
official  level.  Duke  can  be  a desolately  lonely  place  and  the 
first  week  here  can  be  Duke  at  its  worst.  We  would  hope  to 
be  human  and  helpful  in  relating  to  individuals  when 
officialdom  can  scarcely  help  but  be  automatic  and 
impersonal.  In  addition,  the  Y would  aspire  to  subject  some 
aspects  of  the  university  to  a realistic  and  critical 
examination.  Too  often  the  word  “Duke”  connotes  to  the 
student  images  of  academia  and  “campus  life,”  when  for 
thousands  of  Durham  residents  the  word  represents 
landlord  and  employer;  it  means  an  institution,  historically 
racist,  which  now  stubbornly  resists  the  efforts  of  its 
non-academic  employees  to  secure  their  right  to  collective 
bargaining.  No  real  “orientation”  should  ignore  this 
important  dimension  of  Duke  University,  and  the  Y sees 
the  need  to  focus  some  attention  on  these  kinds  of 
problems. 

The  Immigration  Office 

We  decided  that  we  need  a place  to  call  headquarters. 
There  will  always  be  one  or  two  Y people  in  the  “1.0.” 
(101  Flowers  Building),  and  many  of  our  activities  will  be 
centered  in  or  originate  from  that  office.  We  hope  that  new 
students  will  drop  in  to  talk  at  any  time,  or  to  listen  to 
other  people  talk— student  leaders  and  representatives  from 
various  extra-curriculars  will  be  scheduled  for 
loosely-structured  informational  visits  to  the  office.  If  you 
have  an  interest  in  any  of  our  orientation  activities,  or  any 
questions  about  the  Y,  or  if  you  just  need  help  finding  one 
building  or  another,  we  encourage  you  to  use  the  10. 

It  may  be  difficult  for  people  to  just  drop  in  and  say, 
“Hi,  I came  to  talk,”  and  then  impossible  to  land  themselves 
into  a comfortable  and  creative  conversation.  But  hopefully 
the  presence  of  a small  group  with  a common  ground  for 
dialogue  will  minimize  the  possibility  of  such  forced 
confrontations.  - 

“Free  University” 

Duke’s  “Free  University”  will  be  beginning  its  first  year 


of  operation  in  this  fall  semester.  The  notion  that  students 
are  themselves  possessed  of  sufficient  expertise  in  certain 
areas  of  interest  that  they  might  share  with  other  students 
their  knowledge  is  a concept  which  is  applicable  to 
orientation  week. 

The  Y has  arranged  to  hold  seminars  led  by  competent 
Duke  students  which  will  address  several  topics  of  specific 
interest  to  incoming  students.  Utilizing  the  experience  of 
staff  people  from  the  Duke-Durham  Draft  Counseling 
Center  operated  by  the  Y,  we  have  planned  a workshop  on 
the  draft.  Several  members  of  SHARE-students  who  are 
involved  in  the  Program  II  curriculum  and  who  are  also 
residents  of  Duke’s  first  co-educational  dormitory— will 
participate  in  a seminar  on  “alternative  ways  of  learning” 
on  a college  level.  An  open  discussion  covering  the  history 
and  future  of  activism  at  Duke  is  also  scheduled. 

In  addition  to  these  workshops  and  to  the  more  frequent 
informal  raps  with  heads  of  various  students  organizations 
which  will  be  centered  in  the  10,  we  have  planned  a 
“student  panel”  session  for  Sunday  evening.  This  will 
provide  freshmen  with  the  opportunity  to  hear 
representative  student  leaders  discuss  and  debate  their 
“university  experience”  and  the  destiny  of  Duke.  After  the 
formal  program,  each  individual  panel  member  will  be 
available  for  topical  discussion  with  any  interested  persons. 
The  emphasis  here  is  on  the  “student  perspective”— the 
point  of  view  which  is  missed  in  the  official  orientation 
program. 

Flicks 

Over  and  over  again  during  the  first  week,  new  students 
will  be  expected  to  sit  in  on  discussions— to  talk,  to  listen, 
to  make  themselves  speak  when  they  don’t  want  to.  So  we 
thought  it  would  be  good  to  get  away  from  the  motif  of 
verbage,  if  even  for  an  hour  or  two. 

On  Saturday  night  following  Registration  day  the  Y will 
sponsor  a mini  film  festival.  We  hope  to  feature  a short 
movie  satirizing  some  of  the  inane  sexism  inherent  in  the 
dating  syndrome  at  Duke.  The  movie,  which  will  be  written 
and  filmed  by  Duke’s  student  cinema  group.  Freewater 
Films,  will  be  shown  along  with  several  other  Freewater 
productions,  among  them  a national  award- winner  entitled, 
“Dying.”  Professional  “shorts”  on  topics  of  political 
interest  will  flavor  the  festival  with  the  spice  of 
controversy. 

The  films  are  brief  and  will  be  shown  continuously  from 
8:30  to  11:30  on  Saturday  night  in  the  auditorium  of  the 
Biological  Sciences  Bldg. 

Celebration  of  Life 

An  important  aspect  of  the  Duke  Y which  makes  us 
something  different  from  SDS  or  any  other  social  action 
group  is  that  we  are  first  a community  of  friends.  We 
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attempt  to  share  more  than  ideology  and  opinion.  We  have 
a concern  for  the  personal,  and  this  involves  an  effort  to 
deal  with  some  of  the  depersonalizing  experiences  of 
freshman  week. 

On  Sunday  afternoon  we  will  hold  a “Ce'lebration  of 
Life”  in  the  Duke  Gardens.  It  will  differ  from  traditional 
religious  services;  yet  it  will  be  religious  in  dimension:  it 
will  be  a party  with  a point.  No  intense  encounters.  We 
hope  that  through  this  celebration  people  will  be  able  to 
reflect  on  some  of  their  experiences  of  the  first  week,  and 
put  them  into  focus. 


The  Y 

Like  all  and  any  student  activities,  the  Y needs  new 
people  and  their  ideas  in  order  to  stay  healthy  and  grow 
and  change.  We  hope  that  through  this  booklet  and  through 
some  of  our  projects  during  the  first  week  you  will  learn 
something  about  our  organization  and  the  people  in  it.  At 
some  point  early  in  the  year,  each  Y committee  will  present 
a program  for  new  students  to  become  involved  in  the 
workings  of  the  committees. 

-Charlie  Ebel,  a member  of  the  Y Executive  Committee, 
is  a junior  from  Washington,  D.  C. 


Duke  YM-YWCA  Freshman  Week  Activities 


Thursday,  Sept.  2 Immigration  Office,  Rms.  101,  102 
Flowers,  Open  10  A.M.-12  P.M. 

Friday,  Sept.  3 Immigration  Office  10  A.M.-12  P.M. 
Seminars: 

2:00  P.M.  “Students  and  the  New  Draft  Law”  (102 
Flowers) 

3:30  P.M.  “Activism  at  Duke”  (101  Flowers) 

Saturday,  Sept.  4 10  A.M.-12  P.M.  Immigration  Office  open 
8:30-11:30  P.M.  (Continuous)  “Student  Film 
Festival”  (Biological  Sciences  Auditorium)  (issue 
oriented  films  plus  Freewater  films) 

Sunday,  Sept.  5 10  A.M.-12  P.M.  Immigration  Office  open 
3:30-5:00  P.M.  “A  Celebration  of  Life  Through 
Word  and  Music”,  (Duke  Gardens) 

8:30-10:00  P.M.  “Surviving  Your  Education”  A 


Student  Discussion,  (Rm.  136  Social  Sciences  Bldg.) 
Ralph  Karpinos,  Editor.  Duke  Chronicle.  Chris 
Carroll,  Duke’s  Women’s  Lib,  Peggy  O’Reilly.  Duke 
YM-YWCA.  Chan  Smith.  President.  .ASDU.  and  Rob 
Melton,  Editor,  The  University  Experience. 

Monday,  Sept.  6 10  A.M.-12  P.M.  Immigration  Office  open 
Seminars: 

1:00  P.M.  “Alternative  Ways  of  Learning  at  Duke” 
(Rm.  101  Flowers) 

2:00  P.M.  “For  Whites  Only— Institutional  Racism  at 
Duke”  (Rm.  102  Flowers) 

3:00  P.M.  “Wom%n  at  Duke”  (101  Flowers) 


Corrections  in  this  schedule  as  well  as  a more  complete 
listing  of  activities  in  the  Immigration  Office  will  be  posted 
or  otherwise  publicized  during  Freshman  week. 


Duke  University  YM-YWCA 
P.O.  Box  6487  College  Station 
Durham,  N.C.  27708 
phones:  684-2909,  2618,  3196 


Executive  Committee:  Charlie  Ebel,  Peggy  Bolick, 
Treasurer,  Marie  Fortune,  Jane  McCallister,  Rob  Melton,  Ed 
Parrish,  Marilyn  Roaf,  Tim  Wilcosky. 


Program  Committees: 

Tutoring  Experiment,  Donna  Dennis,  Chairwoman,  ext. 
2909 

Student  Immigration  Collective,  Charlie  Ebel,  Chairman, 
ext.  2618 

The  University  Experience,  Rob  Melton,  Nancy  Arvay, 
co-editors,  ext.  2618 


White  Action-Study  Project,  Marie  Fortune,  Kirk  Adams, 
co-chairmen,  ext.  2909 

The  Other  Ways  and  Means  Committee,  Peggy  O’Reilly, 
Chairwoman,  ext.  2618 

Staff  advisors:  Lucy  Austin,  ext  2909,  Elmer  Hall,  ext. 
2921 

Draft  Counseling  and  Peace  Center  - Room  102  Flowers, 
ext.  3196 

Vocations  for  Social  Change  Counseling  and  Information  - 
Rm.  101  Flowers,  ext.  2618 

Volunteer  Programs  and  Y Information  - East  Campus 
Center,  ext.  2909 
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Epilogue 


“We  suffer  primarily  not  from  our  vices  and  our 
weaknesses,”  notes  Daniel  Boorstein,  “but  from  our 
illusions,  from  those  images  that  we  have  put  in  place  of 
reality.”  As  a freshman  beginning  your  university 
experience  you  have  some  ideas,  garnered  from  deans’ 
letters  and  university  prospectuses,  of  what  Duke  is  and  of 
what  your  role  as  a student  should  be.  At  some  time  during 
your  semesters  here,  however,  you  will  discover  that 
catalogue  descriptions  and  university  reality  have  very  little 
in  common;  and  at  some  time,  if  you  are  at  all  average,  you 
will  ask  yourself,  either  reflectively  or  cynically,  why  you 
are  here. 

The  most  obvious  reason  is  education;  what  education  is 
may  not  be  so  obvious.  You  may,  as  many  others,  have 
spent  your  high  school  years  at  a desk  like  a sponge 
absorbing  all  the  facts  that  came  your  way  and  pouring 
them  back  when  you  were  wrung  hard  enough.  Such  a 
talent  is  necessary  and,  by  itself,  perhaps  sufficient  to 
survive  at  Duke  or  at  any  large  university.  Academia, 
although  important,  is  not  all,  however;  much  of  the 
university  experience  is  far  removed  from  the  dialectic 
atmosphere  of  the  classroom.  Duke,  despite  appearances  to 
the  contrary,  is  not  an  isolated,  elite  academic  community; 
it  is  not  divorced  from  the  problems  and  the  pressures  of 
the  outside  world. 

Attending  a university  has  an  aspect  of  collective 
experience.  In  the  last  analysis,  however,  everything  must 
come  back  to  the  individud.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  the 
definition  of  education  and  that  of  the  university 
experience  is  left  to  you.  What  you  have  read  in  these  pages 
is  not  invalid  but  it  is  not  a complete  summation;  nor  is  the 
picture  painted  by  the  administrative  end  of  the  university 
the  ultimate  reality.  It  all  depends  on  you;  approach  the 
“experience”  with  an  open  yet  critical  mind. 

-The  Y staff. 
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RAINBOW 

ARTS  AND  CRAFTS 

104  Albemarle  St. 
Durham,  N.  C. 

(Around  the  corner  from  the  Ivy  Room) 

LEATHERGOODS  - JEWELRY 
CANDLES  - MUSICAL 
INSTRUMENTS  - OTHER 
ARTS  & CRAFTS 

ALSO  CUSTOM  WORK 
Telephone  682-9553 


Service  is  our 
first  thought! 


BLACK’S 
UNION  76 


Complete  American  & Sports 


Car  Service 


286-3544 


Harry  C.  Black  Owner 

2500  Erwin  Rd. 
Durham,  N.  C 27705 


WAIT  . . . 

arid  look  at  stereos  at  Troy’s 


Garrard  40B  with 
Pickering  magnetic 
cartridge,  cover,  base, 
$44.50 
11.00 
29.00 

Sansui  210  AM-FM  34 
watt  stereo  receiver. 

$130.00 
Festival  10  acoustic 
suspension  loudspeak- 
ers. $59.95  each 

Save  $66 


Fall  student  special  $289.00 


Offers 

an  Exclusive 
Troy's  5 year 
Warranty 


Troy's  sells  and  services 

Advent  - AR  - Bose  - B&O  - Dynaco  - 
Festival  - Garrard  - KLH  - McIntosh  - 
Norelco  - P.E.  - Revox  - Sansui  - Senn 
Neiser  - Sony  - Stanton  - Tandberg  - 
Thorens  - etc. 


Iroy  8 wants  to  meet  you  if  you  are 

1106  Broad  St.  Bryr^hrtor^  Interested  in 

3 Blocks  from  Duke  Ralei^ 

East  Campus  Chapel  Hill 


1971-72  SPORTS  PROGRAM-DUKE  UNIVERSITY 


FALL  Spring  Winter 

Football  Baseball  Basketball 

Soccer  Track  Wrestling 

Cross  Country  Lacrosse  Swimming 

Tennis  Fencing 

Golf 


DUKE  UNIVERSITY  FOOTBALL  SCHEDULE 
1971  SEASON 

All  Home  Games  Begin  at  1:30  p.m. 


Date  Opponent 

Sept.  11— Florida 

Sept.  18— South  Carolina  . . 

Sept.  25— Virginia 

Oct.  2— Stanford 

Oct.  9— Clemson 

Oct.  16— N.  C.  State  (Homecoming) 

Oct.  23— Navy 

Oct.  30— Georgia  Tech  .... 
Nov.  6— West  Virginia  .... 
Nov.  13— Wake  Forest  .... 
Nov.  20— North  Carolina  . . . 


Place 

Tampa,  Fla. 

Durham 

. Charlottesville 
. . . . Stanford,  Cal. 

Norfolk,  Va.  (Oyster  Bowl) 

Durham 

. . . Annapolis,  Md. 

Atlanta,  Ga. 

Durham 

. . . . Winston-Salem 

Durham 


DUKE  ATHLETIC  OFFICE 

Duke  Station,  Durham,  N.C. 


...  AND  AUIME  0EA;jTi?-UL  FtCaE  EAT  AT 
MARV’2>,AND-rUE  a^C£  TO  6ET  YOUR 

CLOTHE^  \s  iW£  Good  will.tpat'S  a 
GAS.  IWU)  ?©R  QWlCXS , AklD  \>W 
usteOto  we^bv.  ’(LAuse  rivi  nip, 
VO0G0T0TW6  CLASSES.  THOSE 
Birds  BboiumiR  (vumdS  ©wthe 
a>eT?V-WiWE-  UOOODS  SC£A)E 
UOl»  VOORBESt  W/U0R,SU)EE-n6,lS 
PSYCH  '^USE  UJITH  Ml  TNAT  iNOER- 
KEIATIWG  AMD  All, mV  Swing  («\AV), 

I fliEAM.mv  ime:  m uok.kid, 
about  bread  ••  ^’T  foot  ARoumd 
A HOMDftED  dollars  iM  WCM8 
AMD  WRITE  TREE  CilEOS.UO  SERvia  tHAeSES 
AMD  AIL  1NAT0A22.  IT  GIVES  VOU  A FEW 
EIURABILLS  AwmiD... 


NCNB  Free  Checking  Account  Service 


North  Carolina  National  Bank 
5 Durham  locations 


RUN  TO 


JIM’S  PARTY  STORE 


Lowest  Prices  in  Town  on  Domestic  & Imported  Beers  and  Wines, 
Party  S^Ups  & Keg  Beer,  Ice  - Parly  Snacks, 

9:00  A,M,  - 12:30  PJd,  6 Days  Phone  286-9906 
2 Blocks  from  Duke,  Comer  TRENT  & HILLSBOROUGH  RD, 


RAY’S  JEWELERS 


301  West  Main  Street 


Downtown  Durham 


-Accutron  watches 
-Diamonds  -Silverware 
-Watch  and  jewelry  repairs 

Charge  accounts  invited 


GIFTS  FOR  EVERY  OCCASION 


JONES  & FRASIER  COMPANY 

DOWNTOWN  NORTHGATE 

121  West  Main  Street  Shopping  Center 

WATCH  AND  JEWELRY  REPAIRING 


Airline 
Tickets 
and 

Reservations 


International  Travel  Service 


TfiAVeU 

AGENCY 


W Mom  St  Of  Morgan  & Watts,  Durhom,  N.C  Tel.  682-5521 


ONE  BLOCK  FROM  EAST  CAMPUS 


No 

Service 

Charge 


Draft  Help 

Durham  Draft  Information  and  Ck)unseling  Service, 
Duke  YM-YWCA,  Room  102  Flowers  Building,  Box 
4752  Duke  Station,  Durham,  North  Carolina  27706. 

Phone  684-3196 

The  center  is  open  on  all  weekdays  from  2-5  in  the 
afternoon  and  7-9  in  the  evenings,  serving  the  Duke 
community  as  well  as  the  larger  Durham  area. 

♦Medical  & Legal  Referrals  *Military  Counseling 

♦Conscientious  Objector  Counselling  & Assistance 

! OPT 

Social  Change  Vocations 

—OPT  is  a project  initiated  by  the  Duke  YM-YWCA. 

I The  OPT  office  in  101  Flowers  offers  information  and 

' some  placement  services  in  the  area  of  social  change 
vocations.  In  addition  to  publishing  a semi-annual  book 
listing  social  change  agencies  and  relevant  organizations 
in  the  Southeast,  the  OPT  staff  receives  & makes 
available  to  anyone  interested  a large  number  of 
underground  newspapers  & related  literature.  Drop  in  on 
any  weekday  afternoon. 

OPT:  Duke  YM-YWCA 

I Room  101  Flowers  Bldg;  684-2618 


DAVIS  BAKERY 

SPECIALTY: 

Birthday  & Party  Calces 
on  Short  Notice; 
Out-of  -Town  Orders  by 

Phone,  Telegram,  or  Letter! 
—Party  Squares 
—Assorted  Cookies 
—Open  7 Days  a Week 

2022  Chapel  Bill  Rd.  Durham,  N.C, 
(919)  4S9-423I 


Community  Services 

Durham  Civil  Liberties  Union  (legal  advice  and 

assistance) 

682-1222 

Draft  Counseling  and  Information 

684-3196 

Durham  ECOS 

684-5795 

Hassle  House  (Crisis  Counseling  and  soft  drugs) 

688-8819 

Durham  Legal  Aid 

688-6396 

Volunteer  Tutoring  Information 

684-2909 

Freshman  Dean's  Office 

684-3317 

Vocations  for  Social  Change  Counseling  and 

Information 

684-2618 

Student  Activities  Office 

684-2163 

The  Duke  Chronicle 

684-2663 

ASDU 

684-6403 

Student  Health  Service 

684-6721 

Duke  University  Union 

684-291 1 

MORGAN  IMPORTS  LTD 

2 Blocks  I Exciting  Gifts 
from 

i East  Campus  i Fun  Things 

» I 

Six  Rooms  of  Surprises 

Jewelry  & Stationery  RtUUm  Furniture 
Baskets  & Candles  Decorative  Objects 
Gourmet  Cookware  Lamps 
Posters  & Toys  Flowers 

Giant  Pillows 

Everything  for  Decorating* 
your  Room 

1016  W.  Main —eSB-USO. 


THE  DOWNTOWNER  MOTOR  INN  TAKES 
PLEASURE  IN  WELCOMING  YOU  TO  DUKE 


L j 


DOWNTOWNER 


I MOTOR  INNSj 

^ V ' ' "" 

LOCATED  AT  AREA  CODE  919-680-8221 

309  W CHAPEL  HILL  ST.  DURHAM.  NORTH  CAROLINA 

“MEET  ME  AT  THE  DOWNTOWNER” 

Featuring 

THE  FOUR  FLAMES  RESTAURANT 
INTERNATIONAL  CUISINE 

156  Units.. -All  Color  TV. ..Guest  Dial  Phones... Radio 
and  Music...  Year  Round  Air 
CO  nd  it  io  n i ng...  Lo  u nge...  Ba  nq  uet  Facilities  for 
20-500. ..Spacious  Parking. ..Display  and  Interview 
Rooms. ..Queen  Size  Beds 


George’s  Pizza  Palace 
and  Restaurant 

107-09  EAST  CHAPEL  HILL  STREET 
—At  Five  Points— 
DURHAM,  NORTH  CAROLINA 

COME  IN  AND  ENJOY  GEORGE’S  PIZZA, 
FOR  YEARS  THE  MOST  DELICIOUS 

FOOD  ITEM  IN  DOWNTOWN  DURHAM 

PLUS  LASAGNA,  SPAGHETTI  AND  JUMBO 
SANDWICHES.  CALL  AND  TAKE-HOME  ORDERS. 

Tel.  682-9881  or  682-5160 


112  E.  Main  St. 

(Va  Block  from  the 
Higher  Priced  Store) 


456  W.  Franklin  St. 
Chapel  Hill 

Open  'til  10  every  night 


WE  HAVE  LOWER  PRICES  THAN 
THE  STORE  THAT  ADVERTISES 
"LOWEST  PRICES”.  EVEN  WHEN 
THEY  HAVE  A SALE  WE 
UNDERSALE  THEIR  SALE  PRICES' 
STOP  IN  AND  GET  ACQUAINTED. 
THERE'S  NO  CHARGE  FOR 
LISTENING. 

"BUY  FROM  THE  STORE  THAT 
LIKES  MUSIC" 


THAT’S  IT!  THE  IVY  ROOM 

The  Best  Place  to  Meet,  Eat  and  Relax  . . . 


Serving  complete  meals  continously  all  day.  We  are 
known  for  the  best  fried  chicken,  rare  roast  beef  and 
apple  pie  in  town.  And  we  have  carry-out  items  galore 
from  our 


DELICATESSEN 


Kosher  Corned  Beef 
Kosher  Franks 
Roumanian  Pastrami 
Nova  Scotia  Lox 
Bagel  & Cream  Cheese 
Chopped  Liver 
Imported  Wines- 
Boiled  Ham 


Cold  Breast  of 
T urkey 
& Beers 

Kosher  Salami  & 
Bologna 
Potato  Salad 
Chicken  Salad 
Imported  Cheeses 
Chicken  in  The  Rough 


Rye,  Pumpernickle,  French  Bread  & Water  Bagels 
Pizza  Pies  Available  after  5 p.m.  , 

I’liMilc  Rooms  Available  foi  lircakfasis’ 
Bniiu  lics,  I. mu  lies.  Dimii  is.  or  Sand- 
widi  Parties.  C.oinc  .Sec  W liat  Wc  Have. 

The  Gourmet  Center  Operating 

IVY  ROOM  RESTAURANT 

Cosmopoliton  Room 
AND  DELICATESSEN 

1004  W.  Main  St.— Phone  688-6041 
Open  8:.^0  A.M.  ’Til  11:30  P.M.  — Seven  Days  Per  Week 


Duke  University  Libraries 


YOUR  FULL  SERVICE 
BANK  ON  THE 
DUKE  CAMPUS 


c 

entral 

c 

arolina 

B 

ank 

Member  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corporation 


Central  Carolina  Bank  offers  you  banking  service 
right  on  Duke  campus  at  01  Union  Building.  CCB's 
many  services  include: 


*Free  checking  accounts  with  $100  minimum 
balance 

^Savings  plans  with  highest  bank  interest 
*T revelers  checks 


You  can  open  your  account  before  you  come  to  Duke. 

Write  Central  Carolina  Bank  & Trust  Company,  Box 
4444,  Duke  Station,  Durham  27706  and  the  necessary 
forms  will  be  sent  to  you. 


iiti 


OZt^t^  1-09300 
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